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Series Preface: Toward Ecological Civilization 

We live in the ending of an age. But the ending of the modern period 
differs from the ending of previous periods, such as the classical or the 
medieval. The amazing achievements of modernity make it possible, 
even likely, that its end will also be the end of civilization, of many 
species, or even of the human species. At the same time, we are living in 
an age of new beginnings that give promise of an ecological civilization. 
Its emergence is marked by a growing sense of urgency and deepening 
awareness that the changes must go to the roots of what has led to the 
current threat of catastrophe. 

In June 2015, the 10th Whitehead International Conference was held 
in Claremont, CA. Called “Seizing an Alternative: Toward an Ecological 
Civilization,” it claimed an organic, relational, integrated, nondual, and 
processive conceptuality is needed, and that Alfred North Whitehead 
provides this in a remarkably comprehensive and rigorous way. We pro¬ 
posed that he could be “the philosopher of ecological civilization.” With 
the help of those who have come to an ecological vision in other ways, 
the conference explored this Whiteheadian alternative, showing how it 
can provide the shared vision so urgently needed. 

The judgment underlying this effort is that contemporary research 
and scholarship is still enthralled by the 17 th century view of nature artic¬ 
ulated by Descartes and reinforced by Kant. Without freeing our minds 
of this objectifying and reductive understanding of the world, we are 
not likely to direct our actions wisely in response to the crisis to which 
this tradition has led us. Given the ambitious goal of replacing now 
dominant patterns of thought with one that would redirect us toward 
ecological civilization, clearly more is needed than a single conference. 
Fortunately, a larger platform is developing that includes the conference 
and looks beyond it. It is named Pando Populus (pandopopulus.com)in 
honor of the world’s largest and oldest organism, an aspen grove. 

As a continuation of the conference, and in support of the larger 
initiative of Pando Populus, we are publishing this series, appropriately 
named “Toward Ecological Civilization.” 


-John B. Cobb, Ji 
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Introduction 


This philosophical essay is the product of the interplay of two streams 
of thought: one that seeks to revisit the foundations of James’ radical 
empiricism and to generalize it to politics; and one that endeavors to 
think the current global systemic crisis as the last burst of international 
capitalism. Since our reflections are put under the dual patronage of 
William James (1842-1910) and Alfred North Whitehead (1861- 
1947), 1 they use as often as possible the process language of experience 
and events—instead of speaking about facts, things, reality, substance, 
and the like. 

The essay is structured as follows: first, a theoretical part that pro¬ 
poses a political vindication of radical empiricism; second, a practical 
part providing some application to the global systemic crisis; and third, a 
conclusion exploring the pragmatics of political change. In this last part, 
we propose more a thorough programmatic argument than a detailed 
analysis simply because the future is open and it would be unwise to 
privilege a full understanding of past events—something that is impos¬ 
sible anyway (see the concept of opacity §3.2.1)—at a time when we 
need to create new political ventures. 


I. The Political Vindication of Radical Empiricism 

All the higher, more penetrating ideals are revolutionary. They 
present themselves far less in the guise of effects of past experi¬ 
ence than in that of probable causes of future experience, factors 
to which the environment and the lessons it has so far taught 
us must learn to bend. (James, Will to Believe , 1897, 188-89) 


1 
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The Political Vindication of Radical Empiricism 


The theoretical part of this essay argues for two complementary 
theses, one pertaining to epistemology and the other to politics. 

First, unless philosophy adopts a radical empiricist standpoint and 
seeks the uttermost generalities, it cannot differentiate itself from yet 
another form of limited expertise, and it becomes remarkably useless. 
Hence two important requirements: on the one hand, no experience, 
no fact, can be excluded a priori from the philosophical agenda; on the 
other hand, philosophy has to pragmatically and imaginatively seek the 
broadest empirical truths; it should not to be satisfied with low-level 
abstractions. 

Second, both radical empiricism and imaginative pragmatism lead 
the philosopher towards the left end of the political spectrum, i.e., to a 
radically progressive politics. In other words, the more you experience, 
the more you become acquainted with the world, the more concern you 
find for your fellow human beings, for other forms of life, and eventually 
for the entire biosphere. And, as you reflect imaginatively upon that 
growing experiential field, the more you are lured towards the concept of 
the common good. Conversely, if you shift to the right, you experience 
more of the same, and you get stuck with the same a priori enforcing 
self-centeredness, selfishness, and greed. 

We can establish this thesis through the following steps. First, we 
revisit the question of the nature of the difference between philoso¬ 
phy and expertise. Second, some definition of the socio-political field is 
provided. Third, the philosophical gesture is specified with a focus on 
its epistemological dimension. Fourth, consequences are drawn in the 
political field. A short conclusion goes over the stakes again. 

1. Expertise, Experience, and Philosophy 

Although there is no agreement amongst philosophers on the definition 
of their discipline (think, for instance, about the distance that separates 
Hegelian idealism from logical positivism), it is possible to consider all 
philosophical discussions from a common perspective. For they all select 
certain experiences to deal with and, in order to achieve some systematic 
understanding of them or at least to obtain applicable generalizations, 
they apply some kind of method. In this chapter, we propose to look 
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at philosophical discussions from the perspective of the method that is 
applied to the experiences they debate. There are three broad speculative 
possibilities that matter in the context of our argument: radical empiri¬ 
cism, empiricism per se, and rationalism. All three cast a different light 
on the data /method/outcome dialectic or cognitive string. 

First, from what data do we start? 

From all experiences whatsoever? If, one early morning, I see a 
pink elephant in my bathroom, this experience should then be taken 
prima facie and find an interpretation in my worldview, possibly under 
the tag “symptom.” From some outer experiences? In this case, what 
is called “factual” concerns only what is disclosed in sense-perception 
and especially in sight; additionally, it is often claimed that facts ought 
to be measurable. Philosophy would thus be concerned with the same 
factual reservoir as empirical science. From some inner experiences? The 
factual here concerns only what is clear and distinct to my mind, and 
these “facts” do not spring from sense-perception, from memory, or from 
imagination (all three being notoriously unreliable) but from some ideas 
or even “Ideas.” An introspection of sorts, probably fueled by an ad hoc 
epokhe , would be at the core of the philosophical exercise. 

Second, what method do we apply to these data? 

Since the exact same experience or event never recurs (we do not step 
twice in the same river), if all experiences are taken into account, only a 
pragmatic method can allow us to deal with their plurality (James). It is 
however advisable to enlarge the scope of pragmatism and to argue for 
some form of imaginative generalization in order to discuss all possible 
experiences and to obtain, so to speak tangentially, a Worldview worthy 
of that name (Whitehead’s version of pragmatism). If only some outer 
experiences are to be dealt with, simple observation or a noncritical form 
of (scientific) experimentation seems appropriate (Locke). If only some 
inner experiences are worth the attention of the philosopher, a mathesis 
universalis of sorts will do (Descartes). 

Third, what is the outcome of the procedure? 

Radical empiricism’s outcome is panpsychism, which involves two 
arguments. First, experience does not start from a conscious subject but 
from a network of preconscious experiences binding social actors and 
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their environment. James carves out the concept of pure experience in 
order to name that primordial and pristine reality in which relations are 
given. Second, that vague, confused, complex, and neutral experience 
occasions phenomenal transparency through a triple genesis: our con¬ 
scious experience emerges progressively as the process of individuation 
takes place (an ontogenesis such as the one Piaget argues for), together 
with socialization (a koinogenesis underlined by Stern or Bateson) and 
after a long biological evolution ( phylogenesis championed by Spencer, 
Darwin, and their kin—see below, §3.3.1). 

For their part, empiricism and rationalism bring forth similar 
ontologies. Empiricism’s outcome is materialistic substantialism, which 
also involves two claims. First, experience consists of passively acquired 
simple (particular) ideas; second, these ideas are progressively associated 
to produce the state of consciousness of everyday life. That is, simple 
(atomic) impressions occasion simple ideas that are consequently associ¬ 
ated to progressively obtain more and more complex ideas and eventually 
a unified, conscious experience. Rationalisms outcome is idealistic sub¬ 
stantialism, which follows the exact same pattern; innate general ideas 
are organized by calculus to obtain conscious experience. In other words, 
a close reading of both rationalist and empiricist arguments reveals that 
both philosophical streams share the exact same substantialism, one 
rather pluralistic and the other rather monistic. 

Accordingly, radical empiricism is designed to overcome both 
rationalism (with its innate general ideas formatted by calculus ) and 
empiricism (with its acquired particular ideas put together by association). 
It claims that primitive experience is not equivalent to elementary 
experience; empiricists have mixed up the source or origin and the 
element. Experience qua experience—“pure experience” as James calls 
it—does not have at all the clarity, the simplicity, the atomicity, the 
individuality that is presupposed by rationalists and empiricists alike. It 
is vague, confused (neither clear nor distinct, and certainly not rational), 
and, above all, relational. 2 

This heuristic 3x3 matrix of speculative possibilities (the 
data!method!outcome string combined with empiricism, rationalism, and 
radical empiricism) requires three short specifications before we resume 
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the main argument. First, there can be of course a circularity involved 
in the definition of the data: the outcome of a given train of thought 
typically serves as rationale for its refinement with the help of data selected 
for their compatibility. The only way to avoid this dogmatic limitation 
of scope is to adopt radical empiricism. Second, an additional argument 
would be needed in order to show that there is a conceptual necessity 
between (i) the three respective types of data, (ii) the three methods, and 
(iii) the three outcomes. Historically, the correlation is nevertheless plainly 
obvious. Furthermore, both materialistic and idealistic substantialism 
are degenerate forms of dualisdc substantialism. Whitehead argues 
that ontological dualism is, by definition, totally incoherent. The only 
way to try to think two irreconcilable substances is to invoke a divine 
intervention. As soon as the “God hypothesis” is revoked, 1 dualism 
degenerates into a one-substance ontology: historically, (techno-scientific) 
materialism won. Third, this argument presupposes the triple opening of 
the world that defines postmodernity: spatial (Cues, Bruno), temporal 
(Spencer, Darwin), and consciential (Myers, Freud). 4 

The most relevant question is to define the cognitive string 
data/method/outcome that best matches the philosophical ideal—as it 
was defined, say, by Socrates—or at least to specify which one is the 
most inclusive. It seems to me that only the radical empiricist string 
both allows the fulfillment of the agenda of philosophy and provides 
an understanding of the other forms of philosophy that exist or have 
existed. From the radical empiricist standpoint, one can indeed make 
sense of the rational and of the empirical forms of substantialism— 
whereas substantialism cannot understand radical empiricism. The very 
same argument has been made since Heraclitus; the process approach 
allows us to understand both change and stability. The substance 
approach can barely suggest a rationale for the stability of some features 
of our experience. 

In order to keep the argument tight, we will now develop only the 
first possibility of each of the three dimensions of our matrix and thereby 
seek to clarify James’ and Whiteheads complementary standpoints. 

It is actually easy to clarify the philosophical gesture they adopt. It 
is made of a very straightforward cognitive thread. 
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1.1. Data: Radical Empiricism 

Philosophy starts from experience—but what part of it? According to 
process thinkers, all experiences should be taken at face value and find 
a proper assessment in the philosophical framework. No experience 
should be rejected a priori. It makes no philosophical sense to refuse to 
take into account an experience, even if it is an unusual one, such as a 
hallucination. As soon as the philosopher adopts a perspective that leads 
to the rejection of some parts of his or her experience, s/he leaves the 
philosophical field and adopts, willy nilly, the standpoint of expertise. 
(This sharp distinction is as old as Parmenides’ poem On Nature.) 

Jamesian scholars, lured by Perry’s groundbreaking works, have 
always been tempted to read the philosopher’s corpus only from the 
perspective of James’ own blend of pragmatism. Sometimes, they have 
complemented this approach with the topic of pluralism. It is obvious 
to me, as it has been to John McDermott, Charlene Haddock Seigfried, 
and Eugene Taylor, that the very core of James’ contribution actually lies 
in his radical empiricism. 5 

There are two main stages of the development of his concept of rad¬ 
ical empiricism. First, a pre-systematic radical empiricism: James claims 
straightaway that psychology and philosophy should deal with all expe¬ 
riences. This is especially important in philosophy: experiences should 
not be filtered by an a priori judgment. The philosopher who chooses 
to do so builds her speculations on a Pandora’s box always susceptible 
to release of its uncritical network of presuppositions. Second, a critical 
and systematized radical empiricism, springing when James adopts, in 
the years 1904-1905, the all experiences and only experiences motto and 
carves out the concept of pure experience. 

Let us bracket the developmental issue to analyze solely this critical 
stage, which clearly presupposes pluralism: 

The difference between monism and pluralism is perhaps the 
most pregnant of all the differences in philosophy. Prima facie 
the world is a pluralism; as we find it, its unity seems to be that 
of any collection; and our higher thinking consists chiefly of an 
effort to redeem it from that first crude form. Postulating more 
unity than the first experiences yield, we also discover more.... 
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He who takes For his hypothesis the notion that it is the per¬ 
manent form of the world is what I call a radical empiricist. 

For him the crudity of experience remains an eternal element 
thereof. There is no possible point of view from which the world 
can appear an absolutely single fact. (WB viii-ix) 

Absolute unity is never to be discovered, either experientially or concep¬ 
tually. We will come back to the issue of pluralism later. 

To adopt radical empiricism amounts to two moves. On the one 
hand, James argues that only experiences are worthy of philosophical 
inquiry: 

Nothing shall be admitted as fact, it says, except what can be 
experienced at some definite time by some experient; and for 
every feature of fact ever so experienced, a definite place must be 
found somewhere in the final system of reality. In other words: 
Everything real must be experienceable somewhere, and every 
kind of thing experienced must somewhere be real. (ERE 160) 

This, James writes, is the principle of pure experience qua methodical 
postulate: “the postulate is that the only things that shall be debatable 
among philosophers shall be things definable in terms from experi¬ 
ence” (MTr xii). It corresponds to what Whitehead calls the ontolog¬ 
ical principle, which can be summarized by “no actual entity, then no 
reason” (PR 19). Both James and Whitehead basically ask philosophers 
to center their speculations on their own first-hand experiences, not on 
somebody else’s. 

On the other hand, all experiences should be accepted as evidences: 

We feel things differently according as we are sleepy or awake, 
hungry or full, fresh or tired; differently at night and in the 
morning, differently in summer and in winter, and above all 
things differently in childhood, manhood, and old age. Yet we 
never doubt that our feelings reveal the same world, with the 
same sensible qualities and the same sensible things occupying 
it. The difference of the sensibility is shown best by the differ¬ 
ence of our emotion about the things from one age to another, 
or when we are in different organic moods. What was bright 
and exciting becomes weary, flat, and unprofitable. The bird’s 
song is tedious, the breeze is mournful, the sky is sad. (PP I 232) 
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Experience differs according to one’s mood, age, health, environ¬ 
ment, and so forth and so on. As the late Aldous Huxley says “nothing 
short of everything will really do.” 6 Whitehead is also very clear about this: 

In order to discover some of the major categories under which 
we can classify the infinitely various components of experience, 
we must appeal to evidence relating to every variety of occasion. 
Nothing can be omitted, experience drunk and experience sober, 
experience sleeping and experience waking, experience drowsy 
and experience wide-awake, experience self-conscious and 
experience self-forgetful, experience intellectual and experience 
physical, experience religious and experience sceptical, experience 
anxious and experience care-free, experience anticipatory and 
experience retrospective, experience happy and experience 
grieving, experience dominated by emotion and experience 
under self-restraint, experience in the light and experience in 
the dark, experience normal and experience abnormal. (AI 226; 
cf. FR 79; PR 161,239; M7h 238) 7 

Taking into account all experiences means to open the field of empir¬ 
ical evidence as widely as possible. This requirement sweeps away most 
of Western philosophy, which has heavily relied upon sight to find evi¬ 
dences for and against its theses. Jonas, for one, has forcefully shown the 
impact of the metaphor of vision—a study that, interestingly enough, 
might have been directly spurred by Whitehead’s own insistence on 
the issue. 8 The metaphor of vision imposes the idea of a spectator-sub¬ 
ject factually unaffected by the scenery or by visceral awareness. The 
three essential characters of vision are: simultaneity of the data presented 
(an instant-like coordinated picture); neutralization of the causality of 
sense-affection (a frozen, non-relational, perspective); and distantiation 
in the spatial and mental senses (a totally passive onlooker independent 
of all mundane contingencies). From this perspective also, substance 
metaphysics is most definitively shortsighted. 

Accordingly, simply accepting data from all senses would already 
constitute a tremendous improvement, but James has a far broader field 
in mind. Whereas sight suggests and enforces dualism, the mundane 
roots of the normal state of consciousness (that I call the “zero” state in 
order to avoid the derogatory aspect of the concept of “normality” and to 
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suggest straightaway the existence of a local hierarchy of states) 1 ’ gradually 
emerge as soon as the data coming from the other senses are brought into 
consideration: the spectator-subject discovers his or her embodiedness 
and embeddedeness. Three main types of experiential opening need to 
be taken systematically into account: coenesthesia, relations, and altered 
states of consciousness. 

First, coenesthesia, i.e., the togetherness of exteroception, intero- 
ception, and proprioception, is of importance. 

Taking exteroception—the five external senses that are commonly 
gathered under the heading "sense perception”—fully into account is the 
first step. Consciousness-zero is neither the product nor the producer 
of data disclosed solely in visual perception. Hearing, smell, touch, and 
taste are involved as well and each adds more depth to the extent to 
which we are fully part of a world that actually welcomes us and that is 
being transformed by our action. 

Interoception names the internal sensitivity complementing the 
exteroceptive one. Its messages, coming from receptors housed by all 
organs and tissues, are, through reflex (i.e., nonconscious) action, the 
source of a harmonious bodily life. One can distinguish internal pains 
(cephalalgia, colic, etc.), internal taste (chemical sensitivity ruling var¬ 
ious reflex activities), and internal touch (sensitivity to variations of 
pressure, like distension of the bladder or the rectum, stomach con¬ 
tractions, antiperistaltic contractions of the esophagus, determining 
the nausea feeling). 10 

Proprioception names the messages of position and movement 
allowing, with the help of the internal ear’s semi-circular canals a spa- 
tialization—i.e., a full (ap)propriation—of the body. Proprioceptive 
perception grows from sensorial receptors" delivering data about the 
position and the relative movements of the different parts of our body. 
Through reflex action, it regulates the muscular tone and helps us to 
localize ourselves in space and to create a sense of depth (stereognosy). 
Proprioception also includes the muscular sensitivity that complements 
exteroceptive touch in offering estimates on the weight and volume of 
the prehended and/or moved object. The structuration of our proprio¬ 
ceptive field provides for the fundamental organic anchorage of our 
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identity. Whitehead’s withness of the body can be said to emerge out of 
the togetherness of all three of these perceptive modes, internal as well 
as external. 

Second, relations deserve to be listed separately by reason of their 
historical and speculative importance. Because Western philosophers 
have traditionally accepted only a quite limited range of data (coming 
from sight), the very existence of relations has been sometimes denied 
(Bradley) or only internal relations have been acknowledged (Hegel) or 
only external relations have been reluctantly accepted (Hume). James 
takes internal and external relations as granted and furthermore hints 
that what was previously explained from the subject-object dualistic per¬ 
spective requires a new understanding that got fully clarified by White- 
head twenty years later: relations are vectorial. They are both internal 
and external. 

Third, altered states of consciousness also matter; they range from 
perceptual aberrations to abnormal psychology and spiritual intercourse. 
The above quotes from the Principles of Psychology (PP I 232) and Adven¬ 
tures of Ideas (AI 226) give us a good hint: all the experiences that are 
usually discarded need to fit somehow in the system. These experiences 
stretch from the very common states of dream, absentmindedness, hyp¬ 
notism, nausea, automatism, hysteria, degeneration, genius, drunkenness 
and other intoxications, to less frequent “pathologies” such as neurosis, 
hallucinations, multiple personality, schizophrenic delusions, demoniacal 
possession, witchcraft, and religious visions. 12 All experiences that are 
at the edges of the,zero state, i.e., that take place around the threshold 
of consciousness, in the fringes unplundered by substantialism, are of 
tremendous importance for two reasons. First, they bring to the fore data 
that cannot be ignored if one seeks to overcome the ever-present danger 
of limited expertise and dogmatism. Second, they display or advocate 
for the existence of relations and especially of causation. 

This extended conception of data can be interpreted, from 
Whitehead’s perspective, with the help of his distinction between 
causal efficacy and presentational immediacy or with the concepts of 
concrescence and transition. The two sets of concepts are correlated in 
the same way Process and Reality's macro and micro analyses are. In sum, 
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one has to take seriously the withness of the body and common sense. 
The former concept underlines die coenesthesia we have just considered; 
it corresponds to what phenomenology has called the lived body. The 
latter emphasizes that the construction of the world through bodily 
perception is always a co-construction of a common world. 

1.2. Method: Imaginative Pragmatism 

Accepting all experiences leads of course the philosopher to be buried 
under data. And these data, which are representative only of past expe¬ 
riences, never entirely determine future experiences. New events happen 
all the time—indeed this is the most fundamental trait of our existence. 
James and Whitehead offer complementary standpoints as to how the 
philosopher should deal with this wealth of data. The former insists on 
the pragmatic methodology that should be adopted and that basically 
involves sorting out relevant experiences with the help of their known 
or expected consequences. The latter underlies the importance of imag¬ 
ination to cope with a process universe; he assumes the feasibility of 
critical systematization and consequently emphasizes the necessity of 
resorting to imagination. 

To clarify: if one takes the idea of a process multiverse seriously, it 
becomes impossible for philosophy and science to work with the usual 
metaphor of the quest for the principle (or “arche”). There is no one 
single principle from which all processes come, and none of the many 
principles involved is fully rationalizable. Hence James’ advocating of a 
pragmatic method. Whitehead agrees but nevertheless argues that phi¬ 
losophy can obtain a speculative system that is precise enough to spur 
conceptual and practical consequences and loose enough not to deter¬ 
mine future events or to make past ones fully transparent. 

It is well known that James attempted only at the very end of his 
life to work out his own philosophical system and hence tried to define 
what philosophy is, or ought to be. Although his endeavor to circum¬ 
scribe the philosopher’s attitude, purpose, and temperament (cf. SPP 6) 
was never completed, James points at a central trait that is likely to be 
accepted by all philosophical schools and at a gesture that is actually a 
bit more controversial. 
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James argued for pragmatism before he ventured into the field of 
speculative philosophy, i.e., before seeking for the ultimate generalities, 
the abstractions that would hold for every possible experience, perhaps 
even in every possible universe. The broadening of his inquiry involved 
the implicit expansion of pragmatism that Whitehead has since made 
explicit: the intrinsic chaosmotic” nature of experience can only be 
bypassed by creative imagination. In other words, Jamesian pragmatism 
has become imaginative pragmatism. It evolved from a local and neutral 
epistemological standpoint to a global and metaphysical one—hence 
axiologically orientated. 

On the one hand, the philosopher seeks ideas of universal scope (SPP 
5), a system of completely unified knowledge (SPP 27): coherent, logical, 
necessary, and applicable (PR 3). M Such a completely unified system is 
however unobtainable in a chaosmos, i.e., in a world that is in becom¬ 
ing. The philosopher can only create a system that happens to fit—but 
will never match—local contingencies. Whitehead circumscribed this 
theoretical doom with his concept of “cosmic epoch.” Please note that 
launching such a systematic inquiry constitutes already a sophistication 
of the basic requirements ruling over the professional philosophers life. 
Studying and teaching philosophy basically amounts nowadays to mas¬ 
tering some part of the history of Western ideas. The historical cursus 
that defines scholarship is, first, synoptic (its goal is to somehow grasp 
the entire philosophical territory, as it is spread through Western space 
and time); second, genealogical (to be able to identify conceptual and 
individual trajectories within that territory); and, third, ideological (to 
become aware of the existence of at least some implicit hermeneutical 
decisions' 5 ). In sum, the professional philosopher and the professional 
philosopher-in-the-making are supposed to obtain a degree (preferably 
from a first-world university), to have a reasonable publication record 
(with high-profile publishing houses and triple-A journals, certified for 
instance by the European Science Foundation), and some academic 
affiliation (again, the international rankings—such as the Times Higher 
Education Supplement's —will give an immediate quantification of the 
value of the scholar). To make a case for the degradation of philosophy as 
expertise and impact-factor would not be complicated in such a context. 
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On the other hand, the philosopher’s inquiry is also a personal quest: 
philosophy is not just a matter of theory but also of practice—in the 
most existential sense of the word. What existential difference does it 
make to use such and such concepts? Three criteria are relevant here: self¬ 
development or transfiguration, ironic dialogue, and destined vision. 16 
They all point in the same direction: when it exists, the philosophical 
commitment bends the theoretical work because it seeks to transform 
the philosopher’s own existence, social intercourse, and postmortem 
positioning. Philosophy has an ascetic dimension in the etymological 
sense of askesis. It is an orthopraxis, not an orthodoxa. 

Now, the philosopher who endorses the radical empiricist stand¬ 
point is very quickly drowned under innumerable experiences of var¬ 
ious complexity, intensity, value, and frequency, some of them being 
firsthand, others secondhand or even imagined (the power of imagina¬ 
tion to produce adequate Gedankenexperimenten is equally puzzling for 
Whitehead and Einstein). The problem is all the more acute in that these 
nebulae are not static objects at all. New experiences keep occurring, 
and they never repeat exactly the same pattern as their predecessors. We 
are not talking about experiments here. If the past is settled once and for 
all, its valuation, interpretation, and assessment varies according to the 
new situation. How should the philosopher deal with these experien¬ 
tial nebulae? Two stages can be distinguished: first, the solution offered 
by natural processes—pragmatic selection—and, second, the attitude 
required by philosophy—pragmatic deselection. 

First, the zero-state allows a very sharp awareness of our con¬ 
temporary world. This sharpness is basically achieved by cutting off 
as much data as possible—either because they are worthless (negative 
prehensions), or because they are redundant (transmutation)—and so 
are deemed irrelevant for survival: “Some narrow concentration on a 
limited set of effects is essential for depth. ... Intensity is the reward of 
narrowness” (PR 111-12). This is very straightforward in the context of 
the biological theory of knowledge that sprang from Spencer’s evolu¬ 
tionism and was later generalized by Peirce and James. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) founded, in his 1855 Principles of 
Psychology (four years before Darwin’s Origin of Species) the classical 
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“biological theory of knowledge” 17 with a dazzling claim: the structure 
of human intellect is “a priori for an individual” but “a posteriori 
for the whole species.” Kant’s thesis is refreshed on a new, empirical 
basis. Spencer’s core argument is fairly simple: the original function 
of knowledge is purely utilitarian because our mental apparatus is 
the product of the struggle for life, i.e., of our continual adjustment 
to the sector of reality important for survival purposes. Since our 
cognitive functions are of empirical origin, they can have only limited 
applicability. In illo tempore there was not—but now is—a changeless 
a priori structure of human intelligence. It goes without saying that 
utilitarianism means here limited but real applicability. According to 
Spencer, and also such thinkers as Herman von Helmoltz (1821-1894), 
Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), Ernst Mach (1838-1916), Alfred 
Fouillee (1838-1912), Theodule Ribot (1839-1916) (who translated 
Spencer’s Principles in French), Richard Avenarius (1843-1886), 
and Henri Poincare (1834-1912), 18 that evolutionary attunement is 
complete, simply because classical science provides the final truth. This 
position has been called Kantian “epistemological optimism." As Capek 
wittingly says, adaptation actually culminates in the mind of a positivist 
philosopher of the 19 ,h century. 1 ' 1 

With the collapse of the classical worldview in the early 20 th century, 
the “biological theory of knowledge” got more radical and argued that 
there cannot be a final and definitive picture of the Totality. Our sensory 
and cognitive apparatus are not settled, full stop. The three early actors 
are William James Jwho already criticized Spencer in 1878), 20 Charles 
Sanders Peirce (“in short, Spencer is not a philosophical evolutionist, but 
only a half-evolutionist—or, if you wish, only a semi-Spencerian. Now 
philosophy requires thoroughgoing evolutionism or none” 21 ), and Henri 
Bergson, who severely condemns Spencerian “false evolutionism” 22 as 
well. In sum: considering that, on the one hand, evolution is incomplete; 
and that, on the other hand, the faculty of understanding is nothing but 
the appendage of the faculty of acting, theories of life and theories of 
knowledge become inseparable in their evolutive fluctuations. 

Second, philosophers need both to become aware of this natural 
pragmatic selection process and to overcome it through a pragmatic 
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deselection. Philosophers, like everybody else, usually enjoy a pretty 
limited experience of the world that is called consciousness-zero. Sense- 
data and behavioral patterns are selected and reinforced by habits 
according to our life contingencies—the shift to a technological society 
bringing, for instance, numerous changes to our ethos. Pragmatism 
acknowledges this is a process necessary for everyday purposes. But it is 
not because most experiences are ignored that they are philosophically 
irrelevant, on the contrary. They are not ignored randomly (this is the 
problem of attention , which comes later), but pragmatically: 

The difficulty has its seat in the empirical side of philosophy. 

Our datum is the actual world, including ourselves . .. The 
elucidation of immediate experience is the sole justification for 
any thought; and the starting point for thought is the ana¬ 
lytic observation of components of this experience. But we are 
not conscious of any clear-cut complete analysis of immediate 
experience, in terms of the various details which comprise its 
definiteness. We habitually observe by the method of differ¬ 
ence. Sometimes we see an elephant, and sometimes we do not. 

The result is that an elephant, when present, is noticed. (PR 4) 

So, to make a long story short, “the task of philosophy is to recover 
the totality obscured by the selection” (PR 15). This means that beyond 
the contingencies of everyday life we find a nexus of experiences that 
actually secure the possibility of these contingencies and provide the 
conditions of possibility for a meaningful life. Relations —Whitehead 
would say prehensions —are decisive. 

Process and Reality sketches the philosophical method with the help 
of the metaphor of the “flight of an aeroplane.” 

The true method of discovery is like the flight of an aeroplane. 

It starts from the ground of particular observation; it makes a 
flight in the thin air of imaginative generalization; and it again 
lands for renewed observation rendered acute by rational inter¬ 
pretation. (PR 5) 

Its point is not to reinforce the same selection as the natural one but 
to understand how the natural selection takes place and to provide a 
deeper comprehension of the selective process by digging data that are 
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usually not selected or that are unconsciously selected. In sum, the prag¬ 
matic flight is the only method available for philosophy because of the 
pluralistic, chaosmotic nature of experience. But the late James and 
the equally late Whitehead point at the philosophical necessity of an 
imaginative form of pragmatism. Pragmatism is, in itself, a local method 
that allows the settling of local problems. As soon as the philosopher 
heads towards the big picture, a methodological update is required. 
In a nutshell, the problem is again cosmological. Looking for broader 
generalizations means reactivating the quest for the principle (“arche”), 
i.e., exactly what is forbidden by the chaosmos. Since the “Whole” is not 
conceived anymore as a kosmos or a universus but as a chaosmos, we never 
know exactly what comes next. Provided that we accept all experiences, 
we guarantee that our philosophical systematization will evolve accord¬ 
ingly. “Ever not quite” is definitively James’ and Whitehead’s motto. 23 
Last but not least, it seems to me that the radical empiricist approach 
to philosophy is the sole one that prevents dogmatism. If one objects 
that defining philosophy amounts to, ipso facto, adopting a normative 
stance, one has not understood the radical opening that James’ empiri¬ 
cism performs and the process context he works. 

Of course, the exact epistemological—and more so, ontological— 
status to be given to nested sets of abstractions and systematic general¬ 
izations is notoriously difficult. Whitehead’s solution, already spelled out 
in Science and the Modern World, is a halfway house between Plato and 
Aristotle, and it brings numerous additional systematic issues, such as 
the nature of the divine actuality. A pragmatic standpoint is helpful in 
these matters, and it can be spelled out with the help of the history of 
science. From the perspective of its everyday applicability, one can see 
Aristotle’s physics as being a particular case of Newtonian physics, and 
Newtonian physics, as a local instance of special Relativity—one that 
actually provides only partial answers from the perspective of general 
Relativity. But the basic question remains: what exactly is lost when you 
abstract—and especially when you progress along the nested hierarchies 
of concepts? Plato would claim that the more you abstract, the closest 
you get to the very marrow of Being. According to Reichenbach, you 
dont lose anything when you abstract. Whitehead is ambiguous on the 
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topic while James makes clear that the loss is tremendous. Concepts 
spring out of some stubborn facts and allow us to grasp other stubborn 
facts, but never fully so. 

The basic requirement is thus experience—all of it. If thought starts 
from an embodied and embedded experience, i.e., if the very existence 
and significance of the body is not denied and that thoughts are ratio¬ 
nally articulated in order to be able to be shared with fellows human 
beings, you are necessarily on the way towards the broadest generalities: 

Through feelings we become acquainted with things, but only 
by our thoughts do we know about them. Feelings are the germ 
and starting point of cognition, thoughts the developed tree. 

The minimum of grammatical subject, of objective presence, of 
reality known about, the mere beginning of knowledge, must be 
named by the word that says the least. Such a word is the inter¬ 
jection, as lo! there! ecco! voila! or the article or demonstrative 
pronoun introducing the sentence, as the, it, that. (PP I, 222) 

If thought does not start from an embodied and embedded experi¬ 
ence, our argument does not apply but it is not falsified for all that. A 
madman does not think, neither does a politician, an economist, or a 
plumber, because their experience is limited to a certain section of the 
world and, moreover, because this experience goes in loops... 

1.3. Outcome: Panpsychism 

If one applies imaginative pragmatism to all experiences, one obtains 
a philosophical vision that amounts to panpsychism or, in the White¬ 
headian lexicon, to panexperientialism. Conscious experience cannot 
indeed be segregated from its fringes, and these fringes are to be under¬ 
stood in continuity with our prehensions of the world. Sense-perception 
is only a refined form of sense-awareness, and it amply testifies to the 
reality of relations. There is thus a continuum of experiences, spreading 
from the very basic ones happening in the inanimate world (“low-grade 
experiences”) to the sophisticated one of human consciousness (“high- 
grade experiences”). 

When the philosopher accepts all experiences and seeks to extract 
from them the broadest generalities, she is forced to adopt a neutral 
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monism of sorts. The expression itself is not to be found in James’ corpus 
because of its commitment to pluralism: James speaks only of a neutral 
and simple pure experience (ERE 26). But the tension between pure 
experience and pluralism is not pacified until the adoption of the bud 
theory of actuality, that Whitehead will call the epochal theory of time. 
Only then can we understand his mosaic philosophy (ERE 42 and 86). 

This neutral monism actually constitutes a panpsychic worldview. 
Here also, the development of James’ philosophy adumbrates White¬ 
head’s. All experiences have to be taken into account, and the most signif¬ 
icant of them are not the ones occurring in the normal state of conscious¬ 
ness (or consciousness-zero). This double mistake is typical of Modernity 
and prevalent in most contemporary philosophical schools. It is true that 
some scholars try to alleviate this blindness but the nosology they invoke 
is usually psychoanalytical and the patient dies uncured ... In the same 
way that Locke improperly imported in psychology Boyle’s corpuscular 
paradigm, Spencer wrongly used Laplace’s cosmogenetic model of the 
solar system to understand psychogenesis. In the West, it is only in the 
process-pragmatic “school” that, thanks to the underground legacy of 
Myers and Ward, prophylaxis has substituted for the analytical cure. 

The proper assessment of panpsychism involves first the precise defi¬ 
nition of the incriminated concept, second the close study of its adequacy 
for James, and third, a close study of its adequacy for Whitehead. The 
two last quests further requiring the putting into perspective of the phil¬ 
osophical development of both thinkers and their possible interrelations. 
These points can only be sketched here. 

First, we need to flesh out the meaning and significance of the 
concept of panpsychism. Like most philosophical concepts, it has been 
used in various ways and carries nowadays a wealth of meaning that 
often does not help clarify the debate. 24 The question that the concept 
seeks to answer is properly ontological: what can be predicated of all 
actualities? For the sake of the present short discussion, let us examine 
the two main sources of difficulties and thereby propose a 2 x4 herme¬ 
neutical matrix. 

On the one hand, the prefix “pan” can either refer to the Whole (cfi 
the concept of World-Soul) or to all parts ( cfi. the concept of hylozoism). 
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A complementary—Leibnizian—version of that basic contrast is the 
one between aggregates and individuals. 25 Please notice that this first 
partition makes no pretense of exhausting the set of possibilities ( tertium 
datur)\ moreover it indicates the need to specify the relation(s) existing 
between the parts and the whole. 

On the other hand, the root word “psychism” works at various stages 
or levels that can be heuristically identified and hierarchized in the fol¬ 
lowing way. First, it stands for psyche or soul itself and, in conjunction 
with the prefix “pan,” leads irresistibly in the direction of animism. 
Second, it stands for subjectivity , i.e., for consciousness or at least for an 
awareness of some sort: self-experience is its key word. Third, it stands 
for some mental activity , which means capacity of abstraction, of valu¬ 
ation, together with some freedom (or spontaneity, depending on how 
you define your variables). Fourth, it stands for pure experience, in the 
sense that everything that “is” either experiences or is experienced—full 
stop. This is what Whiteheadians call panexperientialism. This perspec¬ 
tive discloses a developmental and abstractive progression: psychism/ 
subjectivity/mentality/experience. As usual in philosophy, the use of 
abstractions is quite paradoxical. It means both the quest for ultimate 
generalities that are not necessarily obvious to common sense, i.e., there 
is a distantiation from immediate experience— and it claims that, by 
doing so, the very marrow of any experience whatsoever is revealed. A 
good example is Plato, whose argument leads him to claim that only the 
contemplation of pure forms is meaningful. . . because they are what is 
most concrete! This paradox, which stems from the disregard for sense 
perception inherited from the Greeks, should lead us to be exceedingly 
careful in the handling of daring generalities. 

Second, the nature and extent of James’ panpsychism needs to be 
assessed. At the very least, it is doubtful that his entire philosophical 
development belongs on the same panpsychic level. Secondary literature 
offers two complementary misleading examples. On the one hand, M. P. 
Ford has proposed an interesting analysis of the development of James’ 
“panpsychism,” 26 but he offers no meta-criterion such as the one we 
have just suggested with the quadripartite hierarchy of stages. On the 
other hand, W. E. Cooper 27 proposes a minimal contrast of the semantic 
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shades of the concept of panpsychism but factually ignores the intricate 
developmental side of the question. One could claim that the above 
abstractive progression is indeed at work in James, who first (already in 
the Principles ) embraced a rather nontechnical (or gut) panpsychism. In 
1909, he is actually still speaking of “mother-sea” or “common reservoir 
of consciousness.” 28 Later (in the Essays in Radical Empiricism) Jame 
spelled out the (dry) basics of a panexperientialist framework. 29 The 
quest for higher generalities and the stripping of immediate (sometimes 
naive) experience of its “obvious” and “subjective" features are the two 
faces of the same coin. At any rate, these various conceptual stops do 
make sense from the perspective of the “infinite number of degrees of 
consciousness, following the degrees of complication and aggregation 
of the primordial mind-dust” (PP 1 149). 

Third, although there is no Whiteheadian panpsychism per se (the 
term cannot be found in his corpus and was rejected by word of mouth 
by Whitehead), it is now possible to understand how and why some 
commentators qualify his organic philosophy as panpsychism. The late 
Whitehead is actually proposing a vision made of the most abstract 
form of panpsychism: the panexperientialist one. He does not climb 
the quadripartite ladder but takes up residence straightaway (already 
in Science and the Modern World) at the last level. Since his concept of 
“feeling” is difficult to use in an intersystematic context, we can speak of 
“vectorial connexity” instead. Vectorial connexity highlights the theory of 
relations instrumental to Whitehead’s panexperientialism. Internal (con¬ 
stitutive) and external (non-constitutive) relations are geared in a very 
powerful holistic gesture. As a result, we end up with a very moderate 
form of dualism. On the one hand, subject and object are intrinsically 
interconnected, both in their becoming and in their being; on the other 
hand, there is an important structural difference at work between true 
individuals and aggregates. Reality is through and through experiential. 

2. The Socio-Political Axis 

Now that the experiential nature of philosophy is clarified, we can turn 
to the social issue. What are the conditions of possibility for the authen¬ 
tic life and how are they bypassed in contemporary market democracies? 
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Social and political matters are intimately intertwined. For brevi¬ 
ty’s sake, one can claim that the political pole is nothing but the soul 
of the social body; the question being whether the soul imposes (or 
should impose) its will on a foreign body or whether the soul emerges 
out of a preexisting body. Historically, the very idea of participatory, 
or direct, democracy has provided evidence for the later alternative. 
So does, speculatively, contemporary process philosophy at large (but 
other possibilities could also be contemplated, such as the simultaneous 
co-development of both poles). 

Dewey would argue that anyone who is blessed with a meaningful life 
is necessarily living in a democracy. This claim is not acceptable as such 
because representative democracy has proven to be a bankrupt concept 
while participatory democracy was historically built upon slavery. It is 
however possible to localize the conditions of possibility of authentic life 
in smaller structures: communities. 30 Three dimensions have to be taken 
into account in order to think the possible socio-political landscapes. They 
reflect the three characteristics of the creative advance of nature, White¬ 
head’s core ideas—creativity, efficacy, and vision—are introduced contra- 
puntally. When James argues that “we live, as it were, upon the front edge 
of an advancing wave-crest” (ERE 69; cf. 86-87), 31 he means (i) that the 
world of humans as well as the natural world (there is only a difference of 
degree of complexity between them) is primarily a creative, eventful one; 
(ii) that these events take place in a context that usually bridles them and 
that is always modified by them; and (iii) that the interplay between cre¬ 
ativity and contextual efficacy is oriented towards a better future because 
of the divine agency. There can be a creative advance only if these three 
conditions are fulfilled. How does this impact sociology? 

2.1. Individuation 

The individual is without doubt the basic social component—but it is 
neither a static nor an immortal one. 32 Human life, from birth to death, 
is a growth process that can be depicted with the concept of individua¬ 
tion: through life, each and every one of us seeks, willy-nilly, his or her 
own destiny. Autonomy or independence is the key word here; and it 
involves creativity and freedom (see §3.2.3.2). 
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Creativity means the irruption of the unheard, the unexpected, 
and the unforeseeable. When an event happens, it involves the ending 
of a past causal chain and the beginning of a new one. In common 
philosophical parlance, creativity refers to process and becoming, also to 
natality and birth. It necessitates the concepts of epochality; that is, the 
“epochal theory of time” that amounts to James’ bud-like experience, and 
liberty. Difference necessarily involves discontinuity; and discontinuity 
is the signature of a free decision of sorts. Here dwells actuality per se 
and the present qua present that is worthy of one of the meanings of 
Bergson’s concept of duration: 

reality appears as a ceaseless upspringing of something new, 

which has no sooner arisen to make the present than it has 

already fallen back into the past. 3 ’ 

Liberty, conceived broadly at the smallest scale, amounts more to spon¬ 
taneity than to free choice. The point is to distinguish with Bergson 
liberty qua option-picking from liberty qua creation. We are free when 
we are creative. If freedom consists only of choosing between preexisting 
alternatives, we are actually not free at all since we are strictly bound by 
these options. (It would be perfectly fitting to exemplify this with the 
electoral game, during which we have to choose between twin candi¬ 
dates.) Freedom of the will is ultimately bondage of the will. (The libe- 
rium arbitrium is ultimately a servum arbitrium.) Here also, Abrahamic 
monotheism enforces the wrong categories. 

The core of Whitehead’s system thus radiates in numerous 
other works: those of Zeno, Plato, Suarez, Leibniz, Kant, Peirce, 
Ward, James, Arendt. 34 Let us mention two of these conceptual ties. 
Upstream, we find Kant, who has identified this conundrum. Freedom 
must break the law of nature, and yet freedom necessarily works within 
the laws of nature. To be free is to be able to depart from past causation 
and to create new causation—yet this is nonrational. 35 Downstream, 
Arendt’s equation of the principle of beginning with the principle of 
freedom is straightforward. Hence truth happens ; it is made true by 
events and can only be instrumentalized a posteriori—a reason why 
Bergson spoke of the retrograde motion of truths This is what Greeks 
called archein. si 
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Technically, the novel togetherness, called concrescence, is the 
outgrowth of mundane prehensions. It is the most important mean¬ 
ing Whitehead attributes to the concept of event. It is the event qua 
unique—but this unity is created by, and in turn creates, a multiplicity, 
a plurality, a multitude. 

In market democracies, autonomy is replaced by conformism. 
Instead of seeking to individualize themselves, people nowadays have 
to content themselves with adopting a purely opinative worldview. Plato, 
as usual, identified the problem but it was left to La Boetie to pinpoint 
it (1574) and to Tocqueville to show the consequences of conformism 
(1835). The fact is that nobody sees the difference anymore between 
true individuals and clones. 

2.2. Solidarity and Community 

Although it makes sense to understand community from the perspective 
of the interactive aggregation of individuals in the making, the argument 
can be made that community always comes first; that no individual was 
ever born in a social vacuum (although s/he can die of course in a social 
void); and that most of them do not reach a social consciousness of any 
sort. There is no pre-social individual, but one can imagine a pre-con- 
tractual one. Solidarity or heteronomy is what matters here, i.e., some 
form of efficacy and determinism. 

Efficacy basically means the power of the past, the stubborn repro¬ 
duction of existing patterns either of previous events or of atemporal 
archetypes ( Process and Reality's eternal objects). In common philosoph¬ 
ical parlance, efficacy refers to being. It necessitates the concepts of 
continuity and determinism: the efficacy of the past fosters the same 
patterns forever. In other words, repetition involves blind continuity. 
It belongs to potentiality or virtuality, 38 i.e., to the pervasive past and 
its physical time—but also to the continuous transition towards an 
impending future. 

Technically, the past togetherness that conditions the creative irrup¬ 
tion of a new togetherness is called a transition-, it is through transition 
that the “actual [evolves] to the merely real” (PR 214). To a certain 
extent, transition can be linked with the alternation of perchings and 
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flights in James’ Principles of Psychology. This second meaning of the con¬ 
cept of event was actually developed first by Whitehead, essentially in the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge (1919). It focuses on the sense-perception 
of objects rather than on the prehension of actual entities. 

So objectification and superjection are two faces of the same White¬ 
headian coin. Whitehead’s concept of satisfaction names another type of 
praxis: to pass through one to get to the other;’ 9 that is, the achievement 
of the subjective process of concrescence and the toppling into mundane 
objective endurance and divine everlastingness. 40 Every subject becomes 
an object; all objects have been a subject. As Process and Reality claims: 
“there is a becoming of continuity, but no continuity of becoming” (35). 

When solidarity breaks, it paves the way to atomism and individ¬ 
ualism. The trick is to make sure that people love their individualistic 
servitude (La Boetie, Spinoza, Rousseau, Huxley . . .) and to blur the 
essential complementarity between individuation and community. 

2.3. Culture 

The double tension between the individual and the community, between 
independence and interdependence, is at the root of Jamesian pluralism. 
There are genuine individuals endowed with an existential trajectory 
incommensurable with any other and, yet, they all belong to the one 
same community that benefits from their idiosyncrasies, reinforces them, 
and bends them toward the common interest. In a nutshell: 

The community stagnates without the impulse of the individ¬ 
ual. The impulse dies away without the sympathy of the com¬ 
munity. (WB 231) 

A strong community requires—and fosters—strong individuals. 
Dewey has seen this very clearly, e.g., in “Creative Democracy: The 
Task Before Us.” 41 For his part, Cobb, together with Whitehead and 
Christian philosophers, speaks of “individuals-in-community.” 42 The 
same dialectic can be found with Whitehead’s actual entities and 
nexus or with his mental and physical “poles.” It is also at work at 
a deeper level: “The individuality of entities is just as important as 
their community. The topic of religion is individuality in community” 
(RM 86). 
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Culture qua imaginary institution of society conditions personal 
growth so that it is likely to contribute to social growth—while the imag¬ 
inary institution of individuals seeks to bring social progress. (Growth 
and progress are used here in their original existential meaning as inspired 
by their biological meaning. Econometrics is totally irrelevant.) There is, 
in other words, a common sense that inspires the best definition of culture: 
culture embodies the grand narrative that allows the merging of the 
conditions of possibility of individuation and of socialization. When a 
philosophical school demands renunciation of common sense, it under¬ 
mines solidarity. When it doubts sense-perception, it puts a damper 
on individuation. When it claims scientificity by rejecting all forms of 
political concern, it paves the way to the unquestioned acceptance of a 
big narrative that is not worthy of that name anymore. Taken together, 
the three requirements seal the divorce between philosophy and life 
and lead the philosopher to compartmentalize his professional activities. 

As a result, in a community where a genuine culture prevails, all 
citizens are animated with a sense of social duty that takes the form of a 
sacerdotal citizenship; the personal spiritual quest and the enforcement 
of the common good do coincide. This was, at the very least, plain in 
Athenian participatory democracy, and the Judeo-Christian creation 
narrative constitutes probably the best recent historical exemplification 
of Western culture. But France’s Third Republic motto— liberte, egalite 
et fraternite —and the Bildungsroman offer, respectively, a global and a 
local instance that seems more likely to be universally adopted. Culture is 
thus more than an antique form of leisure—although leisure was neither 
idleness or acedia. 43 

Here again anthropological expertise could lead us to relativize this 
claim, but it does not falsify it. Granted, the non-Western world shelters 
numerous examples of successful societies minimizing the individual’s 
idiosyncrasies and maximizing the solidarity of the community, but each 
and every one of its members receives some particular social attention 
and some elbow room. Let us remember the socialization process that 
takes place during the rite of passage. So when the Western imaginary 
contemplates, for instance, the depressing homogeneous Asian masses, 
it basically looks at itself through a mirror but without the ability to 
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recognize itself (remember the mirror test, which gauges whether non¬ 
human animals “recognize” themselves). Technoscience has produced the 
exact same social patterns worldwide, made of conformism, atomicity, 
and fear. 

Vision basically designates an eschatological horizon, a melioristic 
open trend, not a teleological one. To offer an anthropomorphic exem¬ 
plification: creativity refers to natural novelty; cultural invention; effi¬ 
cacy to causation, i.e., the repercussion of past actions; and vision to 
horizon and the projection of oneself in a more or less imaginary future. 
If we refine these conceptual milestones, we come to the concepts of, 
respectively, event (or accident, in the Aristotelian sense of sumbebekos), 
plastic structure, and divine eschaton. The structure is plastic because 
it is both a condition of possibility of eventfulness and a consequence 
of it. The history of philosophy offers three interesting complementary 
instantiations of these functors: (i) Heraclitus, who insists on becoming, 
seemingly refusing any speculative worth to being; (ii) Parmenides, who 
attempts on the contrary to think exclusively the Absolute Being; and 
(iii) Plotinus’ hierarchy of beings (or, alternatively, Teilhard, with his 
noodynamics and omega-point). In Arendt s interpretation of the Greeks, 
vision is, of course, theorem , 44 but a theorem that is a contact rather than a 
contemplation per se. Jonas could be evoked again in order to show the 
relevance of a critical interpretation of the metaphor of sight. 45 

Traditionally, the political “right” insists on the individual and the 
necessity to give as much elbow room to free will as possible, whereas the 
“left” argues that community values should come first. This simplistic 
stance has not lost its validity, but it gains applicability when it is 
properly defined with the help of the concept of social horizon that 
is used in §3.2 below in order to refresh the concepts of class, class 
consciousness, and class struggle. To sum up, culture allows individuals 
to be in unison within the society. It allows everyone to engage fully 
and responsibly with oneself and the world. To use a metaphor that has 
become quite common: culture factually acts in communities just as the 
so-called invisible hand is supposed to act in markets (Adam Smith). 

Technically, culture refers, in common Whiteheadian parlance, to 
Gods luring of all existences. It necessitates the concepts of (hierarchies 
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of) universals (or eternal objects) and of (the primordial nature of) god. 
In a purely metaphorical way, it can be attached to the future. 46 Here 
are the stakes: 

The fact of the religious vision, and its history of persistent expan¬ 
sion, is our one ground for optimism. Apart from it, human life 
is a flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient experience. (SMW 193) 

We have seen that creativity is wild and efficacy is blind. Only some 
vision can orient the gearing of creativity and efficacy towards the best 
possible world. In Peirce’s lexicon: firstness governs qualities; secondness , 
forces; and thirdness , mediation. It is important to notice here that 
Whitehead does not offer any demonstration of the existence of God. 
Since God belongs to Process and Reality's “Derivative Notions,” not 
to its “Categoreal Scheme,” it could even be argued that God is not a 
metaphysical necessity, only a contingent cosmological feature of our 
“cosmic epoch.” Gnosticism would not be far. 

In market democracies, the complementarity between individuation 
and community is replaced by a synergy between, respectively, conformism 
and atomization. Furthermore, denizens mistake their atomization for 
individuation and their conformism for solidarity. This is the sure sign 
that culture is gone, that only a “small” narrative is at work—the one of 
fear, hate, terror . . . Instead of communal growth, market democracies 
foster a clone war; all denizens seek the same consumption goods through 
interpersonal conflict. Of special interest is that chiasm or inversion 
between the two main poles. Individuation is replaced by atomism 
whereas solidarity is replaced by conformity. In other words, while people 
think they have some individuality, they are simply crippled by atomism 
and loneliness. They also believe they still enjoy some solidarity, but they 
are actually only soaked in conformal patterns of thought and behavior. 

3. On Epistemological Blindness 

Now that the general background of our discussion is settled, a more 
specific argument can be provided. This section is directly inspired by 
James’ “On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” a lecture delivered in 
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1892 and originally published in Talks to Teachers on Psychology { 1899). 
It provides the bridge between the epistemological issues lying at the 
core of the philosophical enterprise and the political consequences that 
will be drawn from them in the next chapter. 

3.1. Historical Context 

The historical context in which James delivers this lecture is itself quite 
eloquent. Three points deserve to be mentioned, starting with the most 
general one. 

3.1.1. Monroe Doctrine, 1823 

The broadest background of James’ political stance is the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. According to Carlos Pereyra, author of La doctrina de Monroe: El 
destino manifiestoy el imperialismo (1908) and El mito de Monroe (1914), 
the doctrine developed in three stages. 

The first one is the presidential message delivered by Monroe in 
1823, directly inspired by his Secretary of State John Quincy Adams. 
The address was meant to reply, on the one hand, to France’s intention 
to dispatch troops in Hispanic America in order to support and foster 
Spanish monarchies and, on the other, to Russia, which was ogling 
Oregon after Alaska. Monroe made two claims. On the one hand, the 
U.S. will not tolerate any European intervention in the Americas; and, 
on the other, the U.S. will not intervene in European politics. 

The second stage consists of the nebulous and dogmatic glorification 
of the U.S. written-for Ulysses Grant by his Secretary of State Hamilton 
Fish in 1870. Its rationale is the following: the U.S. will not support 
the Cuban revolution against the Spanish colonists if the U.K. agrees 
to pay war damages for the support they granted to the Confederates 
during the Civil War. The British agreed and paid in 1872, but the U.S. 
nevertheless invaded Cuba in 1898. 

The third stage occurs with the affirmative biblical imperialism of 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Lodge, Taft, and Wilson, that the U.S. take South 
America under its wing to protect it against European colonialism, full 
stop. Hence the possibility of preemptive wars and the shameless affir¬ 
mation of imperialism thereafter. 
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3.1.2. Cuban war and Philippines wars, 1898 

The year 1898 sees the start of two important conflicts: the Cuban war 
(April 21), seemingly a direct consequence of the unexplained explosion 
of the USS Maine (Feb. 15), and the Philippine war (May 1st), resulting 
from the annexation of the Philippines by the United States. 

3.1.3. The American Anti-Imperialist League, 1898 

The war was welcomed by the intelligentsia. Some intellectuals dis¬ 
agreed, however, with the warmongers. On June 15th, the American 
Anti-Imperialist League is established to battle the annexation of the 
Philippines. James becomes a dedicated member of the League from 
1899 until 1910, the year of his death. So did Mark Twain and a couple 
of atypical figures. 

3.2. Basic Claims: Pluralism and Common Sense 

Here is how James introduced his lecture “On a Certain Blindness in 
Human Beings” in Talks to Teachers : 

In 1892 I was asked by the Harvard Corporation to give a few 
public lectures on psychology to the Cambridge teachers. ... 
Those who have done me the honor of reading my volume of 
philosophic essays [The Will to Believe, 1897] will recognize 
that I mean the pluralistic or individualistic philosophy. 
According to that philosophy, the truth is too great for any one 
actual mind, even though that mind be dubbed ‘the Absolute,’ 
to know the whole of it. The facts and worths of life need many 
cognizers to take them in. There is no point of view absolutely 
public and universal. Private and uncommunicable perceptions 
always remain over, and the worst of it is that those who look 
for them from the outside never know where. (Pref. to TT, iii-v) 

James gives us two main hints here. Whatever “truth” is and what¬ 
ever/whoever “God” is, they are different, i.e., there is some ontological 
surplus, some experiential opacity. The individual perceiver can never 
properly communicate his or her experience, which itself is intrinsically 
limited to local past events, which in turn means that language and ratio¬ 
nality break down at some point. God is not truth insofar as God does 
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not prehend the truth of created and ontologically dependent beings 
and insofar as no being prehends the truth of God. 

However, a closer look reveals that three complementary claims are 
made in James’ enduring pluralistic argument: (i) the opacity of facts, 
(ii) the privacy of minds, and (iii) the existence of a “common sense.” 

3.2.1. Opacity of facts 

James’ epistemological pluralism manifests itself first of all in his advo¬ 
cacy of the opacity of factual experiences. This opacity basically means 
that we experience more than what we are conscious of and more than 
we can conceive or rationalize. According to James, it is undeniable that 

any number of impressions, from any number of sensory sources, 
falling simultaneously on a mind which has not yet experi ¬ 
enced them separately , willfuse into a single undivided object 
for that mind. The law is that all things fuse that can fuse, and 
nothing separates except what must. . . . The baby, assailed by 
eyes, ears, nose, skin, and entrails at once, feels it all as one great 
blooming, buzzing confusion. (PP I 488) 

This can be read as an early expression of the concept of pure expe¬ 
rience. Please notice that James presupposes here the plurality of experi¬ 
ences; all experiences fuse that can fuse. (The question of the continuity 
of experience per se is raised below in §3.2.3.2.) 

Needless to say, this opacity cannot be clarified, but only partially 
circumscribed. To do so we propose two stages or filters. 

3.2.1.1. Experiential wealth 

First, the opacity is due to the fact that we experience more than 
what we are conscious of. The data available in consciousness-zero 
constitute only the tip of the experiential iceberg; they are neither the 
sole data available, directly or indirectly, nor the most relevant ones 
for philosophy. 

The fact that what we consciously experience is only a part of 
our total experience is usually not welcomed by professional philoso¬ 
phers unless they are under the spell of psychoanalysis. The following 
exchange between Russell and Whitehead exemplifies this perfectly: 
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I began to develop a philosophy of my own during the year 1898 
... It was Whitehead who was the serpent in this paradise of 
Mediterranean beauty. He said to me once: “You think the world 
is what it looks in fine weather at noon day; I think it is what it 
seems like in the early morning when one first wakes from deep 
sleep.” I thought this remark horrid, but could not see how to 
prove that my bias was any better than his. At last he showed me 
how to apply the technique of mathematical logic to his vague 
and higgledy-piggledy world, and dress it up in Sunday clothes 
that the mathematician could view without being shocked. 47 

As a matter of interest, Russell never really took into account White- 
heads radical empiricist argument. He merely used the lineaments of the 
method of extensive abstraction (in Our Knowledge of the External World 
as a Fieldfor Scientific Method in Philosophy , Lowell Lectures, 1914), to 
fulfil his own logical and atomistic agenda. 

3.2.1.2. Nonrationality 

Second, we experience more than we can conceive or rationalize: what 
we consciously experience is only partially rational and what we uncon¬ 
sciously experience is largely—but not entirely—symbolical. White¬ 
head’s definition of symbolic reference is eloquent: 

The human mind is functioning symbolically when some com¬ 
ponents of its experience elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, 
and usages, respecting other components of its experience. The 
former set of components are the ‘symbols,’ and the latter set 
constitute the ‘meaning’ of the symbols. (S 7-8) 

This symbolic reference is the active synthetic element contributed 
by the percipient. Of course the two issues blend into one another: 
experiential wealth induces non rationality and nonrationality manifests 
itself in the buzzing confusion. Rationalization per se takes place in 
consciousness-zero. 

If you should liken the universe of absolute idealism to an 
aquarium, a crystal globe in which goldfish are swimming, 
you would have to compare the empiricist universe to some¬ 
thing more like one of those dried human heads with which 
the Dyaks of Borneo deck their lodges. The skull forms a solid 
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nucleus; but innumerable feathers, leaves, strings, beads, and 
loose appendices of every description float and dangle from it, 
and, save that they terminate in it, seem to have nothing to do 
with one another. (ERE 46) 

In other words, idealists understand the universe as purely transpar¬ 
ent to reason (that is, what is rational is real and what is real is rational). 
Radical empiricists understand the universe as made of elements that 
should be seen as asymptotic experiences and variegated relations, or, 
in the Jamesian lexicon, as the privacy of the skulls and the innumera¬ 
bleness of their binding appendices. 

3.2.2. Privacy of minds 

Pluralism does not manifest itself only in factual opacity but also in 
mental privacy. Whether we are awake or asleep, we mysteriously keep 
our identity: 

When Paul and Peter wake up in the same bed, and recognize 
that they have been asleep, each one of them mentally reaches 
back and makes connection with but one of the two streams of 
thought which were broken by the sleeping hours. (PP I 238) 

For Whitehead also, the individual immediacy of an occasion of 
experience is the final unity of subjective form (AI 177). 

Here again we can distinguish two complementary issues: first, we 
are not fully transparent to ourselves, and second, neither are our fellow 
human beings transparent to us. 

3.2.2.1. Who am I? 

First, we are not fully transparent to ourselves: 

My present field of consciousness is a centre surrounded by a 
fringe that shades insensibly into a subconscious more. I use 
three separate terms here to describe this fact; but I might as 
well use three hundred, for the fact is all shades and no bound¬ 
aries. (PU 288) 

Even if I am an experienced radical empiricist (no pun intended), I 
still cannot comprehend all of my immediate experience and even less 
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all of my entire terrestrial journey. Perhaps I will intuit in a glimpse what 
really matters and act accordingly, but this will remain to a large extent a 
pre-rational and private insight. Some of us have an intense introspective 
life; others accumulate experiences through social intercourse, reading, 
travel; and some have a talent to envisage the universal interconnect¬ 
edness of events. Yet others have an intense religious faith or even have 
enjoyed natural or drug-induced altered states. But no one is able to 
answer this simple question: who am I? 

32.2.2. Who is s/he? 

Second, this privacy also applies to others. James has often emphasized 
this, for instance quoting Josiah Royce ( The Religious Aspect of Philosophy , 
1885, 157-62): 

What, then, is our neighbor?.. .Thou hast regarded his thought, 
his feeling, as somehow different from thine. Thou hast said, “A 
pain in him is not like a pain in me, but something far easier to 
bear.” He seems to thee a little less living than thou; his life is 
dim, it is cold, it is a pale fire beside thy own desires. (TT 241) 

This is plain common sense unless you are endowed with the spurious 
behavioristic faith—in that case, although you cannot access your own 
experience, you are fully able to elucidate someone else’s. 

Overall, we are all haunted by a sense of intrinsic difference and 
peculiar destiny. In contemporary massified societies, where people are 
made to conform even in their dissent, all still cling to their presupposed 
difference and are willing to fuse with the first heroic archetype fed 
to them. 

3.2.3. Common sense 

In sum, factual opacity and mental privacy are not only due to the 
complexity of our world (that could be understood statically with the 
help of canonical substantialism) or the limitation of our faculties, intu¬ 
itions, and/or linguistic skills (a very old theme), but also to the worlds 
process character. Opacity and privacy are basically experiential and 
experience happens ; it does neither last nor recur as such. Please notice 
that this means each new experience is incommensurable with all past 
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experiences. Even if it somehow repeats a past event, taking place in the 
exact same spatial standpoint and reproducing the exact same experien¬ 
tial pattern, it is not the same event for the simple reason that it cannot 
take place in the same spot of the extensive continuum, which is, in the 
Whiteheadian lexicon, the matrix of solidarity that underlies all events. 
Events happen, and then they are gone forever. 

However, pointing at experiential opacity and privacy constitutes 
only half of the story. The argument needs to be pushed in two addi¬ 
tional directions. On the one hand, despite the nebulous aspects of inner 
and outer experiences, we all share a common world; on the other hand, 
the basic reason for this lies in the panpsychic nature of experience. 

3.2.3.1. Consensual interobjectivity 

Despite the cultural tensions that exist between, say, a forest settler and a 
Boston Brahmin, and the natural differences the latter experiences with 
the animal and vegetal kingdoms, a common world is shared within, or 
even without, a given culture. 

Now, as I have already insisted, few of us are tender-foot Bos¬ 
tonians pure and simple, and few are typical Rocky Mountain 
toughs, in philosophy. Most of us have a hankering for the good 
things on both sides of the line. (P 13) 

You are a cosmopolitan philosophical aristocrat living in 
buzzing cities surrounded by sophisticated intellectuals and multiple 
contraptions. When you meet a simple fellow, poorly if at all educated, 
dwelling in the woods and enjoying voluntary simplicity, you cannot 
but acknowledge that the factual opacity that is his existence, however 
remote from your own, somehow reaches the universal nexus of 
experiences that classical philosophers called “reality.” His vision is not 
yours, but it makes sense and could become yours. His feelings are 
different but not foreign. His mental privacy thus manifests itself in 
such a way that you will not doubt of his humanity and perhaps that 
you will even look forward to his company. Such is the mystery of 
friendship, as it already stood out in Aristotle and Augustinus. Whether 
you are a tough-minded accepter of facts or a tender-minded respecter 
of principles does not matter here. Moreover, this existential proximity 
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extends to animals, with whom we are—or used to be—in severe 
competition. (The Umwelt-like reality of the construction of the world 
can be bypassed for the time being; see §4.2.1.) 

32.32. Panpsychism 

That sympathetic intercultural experience can be extended to other 
forms of life. Granted, we feel particularly close to mammals, and 
especially to those that share our everyday life. However, it is not 
difficult to recover or to build, even in our day and age, our sense of 
sympathy for all life forms and, gradually, for the entire biosphere. 
James and Whitehead came to believe, especially in their late years, 
that no valid argument can be made to break the proximity between 
types of existence and forms of being. To establish an ontological gap 
between types or grades of experience would amount to renewing the 
mistake of substantialism. 

The technicalities of this claim are not always easy to work out 
in detail, but the basics are straightforward enough. As soon as you 
acknowledge the humanity of some of your fellow humans, you are nec¬ 
essarily led to acknowledge the community of feeling 48 that exists with all 
other humans, and, step by step, you become aware of the unity of the 
pluriverse. The concept of pure experience is the heir of one epiphany, 
namely, opacity is privacy and privacy is opacity. What matters is the 
standpoint that one seeks to express. The opacity of facts is the late sign 
of the privacy of minds in the Whiteheadian sense. Events are subjective 
before toppling into objectivity, while that subjectivity is itself the con¬ 
sequence of the togetherness of “objects” (transitional or satisfied actual 
entities and eternal objects). 

A subsidiary issue needs to be settled before we shift to our next 
section: does panpsychism involve a continuous or a discontinuous 
ontology? Atomic experiences per se are ruled out by radical empiricism 
since this would lead us to renounce relations, as did substantialism. We 
thus have to decide between continuity and contiguity. Continuity can be 
defined by infinite divisibility and contiguity by the strict consecution of 
spatio-temporal slabs or durations: it is the “concept of temporalization 
as a successive realisation of epochal durations.” 49 From the perspective of 
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psychology, it amounts to a renunciation both of Hume’s bundle theory 
and of Freud’s atomic unconscious. How did the concept develop? 

Until Some Problems of Psychology, James remained unclear on the 
issue of the continuity of experience. Principles of Psychology is supposed 
to foster a continuist perspective, but it still houses traces of pluralism. 50 
A Pluralistic Universe is supposed to have shifted to epochality— 

[Radical empiricism] stands or falls with the notion I have taken 
such pains to defend, of the through-and-through union of 
adjacent minima of experience, of the confluence of every pass¬ 
ing moment of concretely felt experience with its immediately 
next neighbors. (PU 326) 51 

—but it still insists on the all shades and no boundaries axiom (PU 288). 
In a letter James wrote to Bowne in 1908, after reading his Personal¬ 
ism, James insisted on his Bergsonian debt and remarked: “my ‘radical’ 
empiricism denies the flux’s discontinuity, making conjunctive relations 
essential members of it as given, and charging the conceptual function 
with being the creator of factitious incoherencies.” 52 

The discrimination between these two possibilities is immediate in 
the context of our Jamesian discussion. Although various forms of pan¬ 
psychism are possible (see §1.3), we have to pick a bud-like understand¬ 
ing of panpsychism in order to secure pluralism. The evidence comes 
from our physical experience, and the rationale is offered by our mental 
experience. On the one hand, as Problems of Psychology (488) claimed, all 
experiences fuse that can fuse and, as we have just underlined, each indi¬ 
vidual does not find him/herself in continuity with others. On the other 
hand, there is a conceptual necessity. The fundamental argument for 
such a bud or epochal theory involves the discussion of Zeno’s paradoxes. 

If we admit that ‘something becomes,’ it is easy, by employing 
Zeno’s method, to prove that there can be no continuity of 
becoming. .. .There is a creation of continuity (PR 35 citing 
SPPl55sq.) 

Thus writes Whitehead, who concludes: 

In substance I agree with [James’] argument from Zeno; though I 
do not think that he allows sufficiently for those elements in Zeno’s 
paradoxes which are the product of inadequate mathematical 
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knowledge. But I agree that a valid argument remains after the 
removal of the invalid parts. (PR 68) 

But Whitehead is not always that categorical. He is clearly convinced that 
Achilles’ paradox is based upon a mathematical fallacy (PR 69). He also 
considers that the fate of Zeno is to be again and again refuted or proven 
useless. 51 Actually, the assessment could work in both ways, depending 
on your own presuppositions. On the one hand, Zeno’s paradoxes hold 
only in the Greek context of a closed kosmos in which being is the sole 
ontological value. As soon as you accept the primacy of becoming over 
being and open up the kosmos to a chaosmos, 54 the paradoxes fade away 
and become simple contradictions. On the other hand, Zeno could be 
seen as the forerunner of the postmodern movements. In that case, his 
paradoxes aim at showing the inadequacy of the kosmic presupposition. 
From that perspective, Whitehead makes the bold claim that will later 
be endorsed for instance by K.-O. Apel: logic presupposes a metaphysics. 
Therefore, what is paradoxical from a substantialistic standpoint, making 
sense within some historical worldview, is not necessarily so from a more 
processual standpoint belonging to another culture. 

There is, however, a broader argument implicit in the works of pro¬ 
cess philosophers. As far as I know, the matter is nowhere clearly settled, 
but it can be systematized as follows: (i) a meaningful life is impossible 
unless humans can exert some liberty and (ii) that exercise involves 
breaking past causal chains and installing new ones, which means that 
(iii) at least some events involve discontinuing the ontological flow, 
whereas (iv) continuous features of our experience can be understood 
if one acknowledges the priority of discontinuity. In sum, without cre¬ 
ativity, without an open future, life is not worth living. 55 If we unfold 
these steps we obtain the following argument: 

(i) Meaning and liberty are co-extensive. Of course this does not 
mean that we can and actually do pose free acts all the time. It suffices 
that in all deep existential matters a choice is available. Notice that 
such a choice should not be understood as taking place between 
preexisting possibilities but between preexisting possibilities and created 
possibilities. This is the fundamental distinction that springs from 
Kant—and especially from Bergson—and that was promptly echoed by 
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James, Whitehead, and Dewey. Real freedom is creative freedom, not 
optative freedom. The possibilities created by the free or spontaneous 
action can only be identified ex post. 

(ii) Liberty manifests itself in creativity, i.e., in new habits of 
nature and novel patterns of thought which involve the overcoming of 
causation. Here the trick is both to think physical and mental causation 
together and their subordination to the creative act. On the one hand, 
free acts or spontaneous events (there is no need to discriminate between 
them here) break past patterns. On the other hand, they buttress 
themselves against past causation. This gearing has been traditionally 
thought with the help of teleological categories that do not have real 
applicability in a process ontology, although they can be reconstructed 
from a mesocosmic perspective. Some authors, such as Ricoeur and 
Ladriere, have championed the concept of eschaton in order to alleviate 
the correlation that exists between teleology, substantialism, and 
kosmos. Their argument does not go far enough. It could be claimed 
of course that meaning actually springs from the acceptance of our 
fate, from a life lived in harmony with the Whole—whatever its name 
is. This makes sense if you are blessed with the experience of such a 
unison of becoming, but what happens if you are not? Actually, there 
is always some dissatisfaction involved in consciousness-zero, and this 
can be traced precisely to the dualism the zero state fosters. How to 
understand the shift from one state of consciousness to another? How to 
comprehend that some psychological pathologies break out while others 
suddenly fade “because” the individual has opted for meaning instead 
of accepting to sink in melancholia? Without the epochal theory, no 
proper answer can be given. 

(iii) James speaks of “abrupt increment of novelty” (SPP 187), but 
if novelty requires a discontinuity in the chain of events, it nevertheless 
does not nullify continuity. Now, thinking discontinuity amounts to 
thinking nonrationality, a limit concept—in the sense of Schranke 
(an excluding limit), not Grenze (a terminating limit)—that has been 
introduced above precisely in order to debate the opacity and the privacy 
of experience. Hence two consequences: we have a tool to specify what 
is at stake in human existence. But this notorious conundrum is not 
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rationally solvable, and epochality, together with nonrationality, are 
often and unsurprisingly rejected as nonsense. It is however tempting 
to reply to these scholars that no fully rational account of our terrestrial 
initiation will ever be available—unless, as James remarks, one resigns 
to invoke “God,” the “great solvent of absurdities” (SPP 193). In that 
case the question bounces back, of course: what/who is “God”? Either 
you have some answer because of a firsthand experience—which cannot 
be adequately, rationally, and even less, linguistically expressed—or you 
rely more or less uncritically upon secondhand experience. Varieties of 
Religious Experiences working hypotheses are stated clearly and early in 
the book. It would profit us very little to study “secondhand religious 
life,” i.e., the life of the “ordinary religious believer,” who follows 
the conventional observances imposed upon him/her by local social 
contingencies. Says James: “His religion has been made for him by 
others, communicated to him by tradition, determined to fixed forms 
by imitation, and retained by habit” (VRE 6). He knows as much of 
religion as a Welsh farmer knows of the tigers in India. In any case, James 
remarks that “the classic obstacle to pluralism has always been what is 
known as the ‘principle of causality’” (SPP 189). If the effect in some 
way already exists in the cause, “the effect cannot be absolutely novel” 
and “in no radical sense can pluralism be true” (SPP 190). 

(iv) If the occurrence of discontinuous events is granted, one can 
explain the continuity of experience with the help of the concept of 
contiguity. If it is rejected, one cannot explain discontinuity, or novelty, 
or liberty—and meaning eludes us. But of course, one cannot demon¬ 
strate that life has a meaning in the first place . . . 

The basic argument is thus straightforward, and it moreover belongs 
to a long historical series of speculations, as Skrbina has shown. 56 By 
means of conclusion, it is expedient to mention three problems that 
panpsychism seems to have difficulties coping with. First, if a mind 
well-trained in imaginative generalizations eventually envisions the 
forcefulness of the concept of atomic events, it remains difficult to 
intuit the conceptual bridge that needs to be established between 
these eventful drops or actual occasions and mesocosmic phenomena. 
Granted, Whitehead’s concepts of nexus and society offer tools to 
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conceptualize the smooth transition between the microscopic level of 
concrescence and the macroscopic level of transition. However, the 
intuition usually leaves the philosopher in demand. Second, although 
the concept of a ladder or scale of events, spreading from the simplest 
ones—such as an electronic occasion—to the most complex ones— 
such as what Whitehead names the consequent nature of God—is 
very elegant, it is not easy to conceptualize the grades of complexity, 
intensity, and especially of value. Third, the argument framed by process 
philosophers does not amount to a complete rejection of substantialism. 
Substantialism and subject-predicate grammar carve a worldview 
that is adequate to everyday life but not to all possible experiences. 
Substantialism has only a very limited scope, and it can be reconstructed 
from a wider process perspective. 

3.3. Three Cases of Epistemological Blindness 

Finally, let us mention three topics that are assumed by our analysis and 
that have important parallelism in politics, which is the subject of our 
next chapter. 

B.B.1. Opacity presupposes factual selection 

Our analysis presupposes the genesis of consciousness-zero through the 
selection of data. Awareness becomes sense-perception through a triple 
genesis. Experience is not amalgamated by calculus or by association 
from simple to complex, but its intersubjectively emerges from complex 
to simple. The reader interested in developmental psychology will find 
here an approach akin to the one championed by Stern’s Interpersonal 
World of the Infant (1985). 

First, the cognitive functions of the human mind are not static 
operators at all. They are the transient phylogenetical result of a long 
adaptive process (see Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 1855). Under 
the pressure of environmental adjustment (better knowledge allows a 
better chance for survival), the human intellect has become a master in 
the kinetics of solid bodies and in “Aristotelian” logic. However, this is 
just an evolutionary adjustment to a limited—perceived—segment of a 
throbbing and coalescing world. In sum: the categories that are a priori 
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for the individual are a posteriori for the species. This process is nothing 
but the very root of pragmatism. 

Second, these functions result furthermore from an ontogenetical pro¬ 
cess. Individuals are not born fully equipped with the rational apparatus 
embodied in adult consciousness-zero (see Piaget's groundbreaking work 
La representation du monde chez lenfant , 1926, or Wallon's or Sterns pro- 
cessualization thereof). According to Piaget, four temporally and logically 
sequenced stages can be distinguished: (i) the sensorimotor stage (ages 
0-2) during which sense perception and spatial movement are tuning-in 
to explore the world; (ii) the preopcrational stage (ages 2-7) which coor¬ 
dinates motor skills with little significant mental actions on objects; (iii) 
the concrete operational stage (ages 7-11) which exhibits logical thinking 
only about concrete operations directed at objects and events; and (iv) 
the formal operational stage (ages 11-adult) which exhibits the ability to 
think and reason abstractly on a representation of the world.'' 

Third, the evolutionary success of humans also lies in the fortunate 
oversimplifications the species has achieved and perpetuates through 
cultural endeavors (see Bateson, Naven , 1936). Koinogenesis* H is the 
process of socialization qua convergence of individual consciousnesses 
through learning. It is a process of integrative synchronic tuning that 
can be contrasted with schismogenesis—or progressive and pathological 
differentiation.' 0 

Last but not least, not all the data produced by triple genesis are 
actually entertained: attention provides yet another filter. In sum: the 
transition from factual opacity to perceptive transparency takes place 
through a triple genesis. Factual selection means the creation of facts 
from experiences. Stricdy speaking, infants do not live in the same world 
as adults; neither did Australopithecus enjoy life as we do or Italians 
habit the world as Chinese do. Additionally, you have the depressed, 
the borderline, and, e.g., the psychotic individuals, who go around in a 
rather peculiar manner . . . 

3.3.2. Privacy presupposes a mental blind spot 

Triple genesis explains how the past “objective” world brings about the 
contemporary “subjective” one. It is only by metaphor that James writes 
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about how “mind brings things together.” 60 As Whitehead claimed, 
well-tempered process philosophy “is a recurrence to pre-Kantian modes 
of thought” (PR xi). The idea of the construction of phenomena and of 
the importance of subjectivity is kept in process philosophy. However, 
the categorical work is replaced by triple genesis, and anthropocentrism 
is gone. The reformed subjectivism that is advocated works within a 
panpsychic worldview. According to Kant, subjects bring objects into 
phenomenality; according to Whitehead, past subjects bring contem¬ 
porary subjects into existence. 

The blind spot is not another name for the transcendental ego but 
a metaphor for the inadequacy of consciousness-zero. Experience in the 
making cannot be fully rationalized: it can only be fully experienced, felt, 
enjoyed, writes Whitehead. Consciousness-zero, strictly speaking, is a con¬ 
sciousness of the past; reason works with data that are not actual, only past. 
As soon as we are fully immersed in the experience, rationality is bypassed. 

Interestingly enough, this contrast between immersion in experi¬ 
ence (or awareness) and emersion in consciousness is at work whether 
you interpret it from the perspective of a pure flux (i.e., of continuity) 
or from the perspective of a sequenced flux (i.e., of epochal contigu¬ 
ity). In the former, there is simply no spot at all but dark fluxes; in the 
later, the spot is embodied in the contemporary duration defining the 
concrescent experience. 

3.3.3. Common sense presupposes cultural bias 

The common sense that binds private and public aspects of experience 
is always, in its concreteness, culturally determined—and this brings to 
the fore precisely the topic of our next chapter. Each individual belongs 
to a certain social horizon or Umwelt, and only a few core experiences 
actually overlap with all horizons. These are what Griffin called the hard¬ 
core common sense beliefs that are inevitably presupposed in practice, 
even if denied in theory. The main ones belong to ontological realism: 
there is a world lying outside of our experience and mentation; this 
world is structured by physical causality; our volition can bend this 
causality; freedom thus constitutes an important dimension (however 
fleeting and rarely actualized) of our existences. 61 As adumbrated above: 
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either you subscribe, implicitly or explicitly, to the postulate of human 
freedom, or you renounce finding meaning in life. Of course, the case 
could be made that life has no meaning or that the question is irrelevant. 

4. Blindness in Political Matters 

Let us now repeat our argument in a political atmosphere. 

4.1. War and Peace 

First of all, what is the broad context as provided by Whitehead’s and 
by James’ respective legacies? 

Whitehead has unfortunately left very few indications with regard 
to his personal political stance and the political consequences of his 
organic philosophy. 62 We basically know (i) that in the 1880s, he served 
as the Secretary of the Cambridge General Committee of the Toynbee 
Association, which oversaw Cambridge’s activities in the poverty stricken 
areas of East London; (ii) that he participated in political meetings in 
Grantchester at the time he was living in the Old Mill House, i.e., circa 
1899-1907, and (iii) that he had been chairman of the Cambridge 
branch of the Mens League for Womens Suffrage in the years 1907— 
1910, i.e., until he resigned his Lectureship and moved unexpectedly 
to London. 63 In 1888, Whitehead was promoted to the position of 
Lecturer at Trinity College and hired as a (probably unpaid) tutor at 
Girton College, England’s first women’s college, founded in 1867 by 
Emily Davies, a feminist and suffragist. 

Dorothy Emmet (1904-2000) told James Bradley (1947-2012) that 
she heard Whitehead say of Process and Reality , probably in the years 
1929-30, when she was on a Fellowship at Radcliffe, “It’s a defence 
of liberalism!” 64 But where do we go from there? Concerned with the 
proletarization of English society and the emancipation of women in 
society as well as in universities, he was a liberal in the old sense of the 
word, but not a pacifist (this trait being one of the bones of contention 
with Russell): 

My political opinions were, and are, on the liberal side, as 
against the conservatives. I am now writing in terms of English 
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party divisions. The Liberal party has now (1941) practically 
vanished; and in England my vote would be given for the mod¬ 
erate side of the Labour party. (ESP 13) 

Here is one of Whitehead’s most “liberal” claims: 

The political, liberal faith of the nineteenth century was a com¬ 
promise between the individualistic, competitive doctrine of 
strife and the optimistic doctrine of harmony. It was believed 
that the laws of the Universe were such that the strife of individ¬ 
uals issued in the progressive realization of a harmonious society. 

In this way, it was possible to cherish the emotional belief in the 
Brotherhood of Man, while engaging in relentless competition 
with all individual men. Theoretically, it seemed possible to 
conciliate the belief with the practice without the intrusion of 
contradiction. Unfortunately, while this liberalism was winning 
triumph after triumph as a political force in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, the foundations of its doctrine were receiving shock after 
shock. ... The mere doctrines of freedom, individualism, and 
competition, had produced a resurgence of something very like 
industrial slavery at the base of society. (AI 33-34) 

How strife can lead to harmony is a pretty obscure concept (indeed 
contradictory) when it is generalized—a move that Whitehead would 
not advocate, although Heraclitus and Hegel did of course advocate it 
before Adam Smith. Two main ideas can be drawn from this excerpt: (i) 
liberalism qua humanitarian ideal is Whitehead’s main concern; (ii) he 
is afraid that this ideal has been betrayed by the industrial revolution. 
This would mean that liberalism has actually initiated, not a civilizational 
advance, such as Hayek’s shift from servitude to freedom, but decadence 
from one limited form of freedom to a more complete servitude. 

Whitehead’s standpoint is well known. The basic conceptual tool 
the philosopher manipulates in the adjacent field of the history of ideas 
and of civilizations is actually borrowed from Plato’s onto-theological 
speculations, perhaps augmented by Ferrero’s. 65 The rise and fall of cul¬ 
tures would exemplify the struggle of two antagonistic forces: persuasion 
towards common Adventure versus coercion leading to individual and 
social sclerosis. The creation of the world is “the victory of persuasion 
over force” (AI 25, 42, 83—citing Timaeus 48a), the outcome of “the 
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persuasion towards Adventure beyond achieved perfection" (AI 294-95, 
cf. 296). This struggle between persuasion and coercion has usually been 
interpreted naively, as if, for instance, the meaning and significance of 
Plato’s own claim were themselves fully transparent. 

Let us now peruse Whitehead’s two main texts that address directly 
the issues at stake. 

4.1.1. Whitehead’s study of the past, 1933 

We have seen that Whitehead expressed his concern for the betrayal 
of liberalism qua humanitarianism by the industrial revolution. The 
Adventures of Ideas passage (33-34) quoted above is excerpted from one 
of his four Mary Flexner Lectures, delivered at Bryn Mawr College in 
1929-30, and reprinted in Adventures of Ideas, published in 1933. The 
same year Adventures is published, Whitehead goes back to these sensi¬ 
tive questions in ' The Study of the Past—Its Uses and Its Dangers,” an 
interesting—but not totally coherent—historical overview that articu¬ 
lates three stages: Feudalism, Individualism, and Ugliness.'* In order to 
complement some sketchy remarks made in this "Study of the Past,” I 
will systematically evoke arguments made in Adventures of Ideas. 

First, the ecclesiastical-feudal system—which must not be confused 
with slavery (AI 27)—coordinated the intimate structure of society (AI 
30) and provided some limited form of liberty for all its actors. White- 
head insists on the “Stoic-Christian ideal of democratic brotherhood” 
(AI 36) and on one of its main exemplifications, craftsmanship. With 
regard to brotherhood, he writes: 

For two thousand years, Platonic philosophic theories and 
Christian intuitions had furnished the intellectual justification 
for the slow growth in Western Europe of emotions of respect 
and friendliness between man and man—the notion of broth¬ 
erhood. These emotions are at the basis of all social groups. 

As relatively blind emotions they must pervade animal society, 
namely, the urge to cooperate, to help, to feed, to cherish, to 
play together, to express affection. Among mankind these fun¬ 
damental feelings reign with great strength within limited soci¬ 
eties. But the range of human intelligence,—its very foresight 
as to dangers and opportunities, the power of the imaginative 
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entertaining of differences between group and group, of their 
divergencies of habit and sentiment—this range of intelligence 
has produced a ferocity of inversion of this very sentiment 
of inter racial benevolence. Mankind is distinguished by its 
strength of tribal feeling, and conversely it is also distinguished 
by far reaching malign exploitation and inter tribal warfare. 

Also the tribal feeling is apt to be chequered by limitations of 
benevolence to special sections within the boundary of the same 
community. (A1 37) 

Notice that Whitehead submits that democratic brotherhood is a pro¬ 
pensity that manifests itself naturally in small communities, implying 
that a “grand narrative,” such as the Christian one, is needed to secure 
it in bigger communities. Also, his very last remark points at class issues 
as they will be introduced (see §4.2). In practice, Whitehead cultivates 
the idea that craftsmanship allows the freedom of the individual in a 
tightly knit social tissue; this at least seems to have happened in the 
Europe of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries that culti¬ 
vated the “trend to free, unfettered, individual activity in craftsmanship, 
in agriculture, and in all mercantile transactions” (ESP 153). Of special 
relevance is the liberty in aesthetic appreciations, “the cultivation of fine 
sensibility” (ESP 164), as he calls it. 

Second, the Gospel of Individualism spread its influence in the 
sixteenth century, culminating in the mythical American Far (or Wild) 
West. If feudalism is distinctively European, individualism is U.S.- 
American, claims Whitehead, who seems to uncritically adopt the 
colonialist idea of “jt land without a people for a people without a land:” 67 

In America very special conditions for human life were at that 
time in full operation. An empty continent, peculiarly well 
suited for European races, was in process of occupation. Also 
that section of these races which felt the urge towards that 
type of human adventure had freely selected itself to constitute 
the American population devoted to this enterprise. Accord¬ 
ingly, in America this epoch exhibits a wonderful development 
of sturdy independence, with the individual members of the 
population freely carving out their own destinies. This is the 
Epic Epoch of American life, and after the initial struggles of 
small beginnings it had a wonderful central period of about a 
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hundred and fifty to two hundred years. It was a triumph of 
individual freedom, for those who liked that sort of opportu¬ 
nity. And the population was largely selected by its own or its 
ancestral urge towards exactly that sort of life. Indeed the evil 
side of the survivals of feudalism in European life is illustrated 
by the bitter feelings which lingered amid the recollections 
and traditions of the American population. This episode in 
human existence, when individualism dominated American 
life, cannot be too closely studied by sociologists. It is the only 
instance where large masses of civilized mankind have enjoyed 
a regime of unqualified individualism, unfettered by law or 
custom. (ESP 155-56) 

There are two distinct and significant problems here: (i) the negation 
of the existence of Natives and (ii) the apparent praise of anarchistic 
individualism. First, according to Zinn, there were probably 25 million 
Indians when Columbus arrived 68 and, by the time Whitehead began 
to work at Harvard, only a couple hundred thousand were parked in 
“Indian reservations,” the civilized version of the concentration camps 
that were created in 1836 by President Andrew Jackson to dispose 
of these barbarians (hence far before their use during the Ten Years’ 
War with Cuba and their rediscovery by Kichener during the second 
Boer war, 1899-1902). 69 In the meantime, a few hundred treaties had 
been signed with the Indians, and all of them had been reneged by the 
Whites. Is Whitehead simply poorly informed of the whereabouts of 
U.S.-American colonial beginnings, preferring to fancy its philosophical 
greatness? 70 Instead of seeking historical data, did he prefer to turn a 
blind eye on genocidal evidences? Or did he simply refuse to think about 
the consequences of his chronic optimism? 

We reach here one of the troubling incoherences of the article. 
Although Whitehead seems to praise the unqualified individualism of 
the mythic Far West and sees it probably as the ultimate form of freedom 
at work—not the Greek concept but the anarchic one—he hints at the 
isolation of the “citizens” and at the loss of coordination. Atomism has 
replaced individualism. Instead of seeking individuation in a community, 
people are now concerned only by their own well-being, independently 
of the existence of any society. Did he read Tocqueville? 
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Third, ugliness was the brutal outcome of the industrial revolution 
in the nineteenth century. The introduction of this critical stage leads 
Whitehead to express new incoherent statements and to acknowledge 
by-the-by that some contradictions seem insuperable. On the one 
hand, we obtain “the first stage of a new and beneficent social struc¬ 
ture.” Great corporations and financial magnates are nothing less than 
a necessity for modern civilization (ESP 157-59). The progress of the 
race is obvious: “a slow, imperceptible change is always in progress” 
(ESP 105). On the other hand, the ugliness of this neo-feudalism con¬ 
stitutes the sure sign of decadence: “Of this trilogy, Feudalism, Indi¬ 
vidualism, Ugliness, today the Ugliness alone survives, a living threat 
to the values of life” (ESP 156). There are two main traits of the new 
“civilization,” and both are equally problematic: (i) mass production 
and (ii) mass distribution or mass consumption. First, citizens qua 
producers suffer from “iron-bound conditions of employment” (ESP 
157); they are forced into machine-like habitus in order to cope with 
mass production techniques. So much so that “the modern evolution of 
big business involves a closer analogy to feudalism, than does feudalism 
to slavery.” (AI 27) Second, citizens qua consumers are a public with 
feeble—if not trivial—individual tastes” (ESP 157-60), both in their 
everyday consumption and for their amusement. In sum, conformism 
reigns, and this aggravates the destruction of the social tissue already 
compromised by atomism. 

Whitehead’s historical analysis is interesting insofar as it hints at the 
synergy between social atomism and conformism as they negate the inde¬ 
pendence and interdependence found in cultures worthy of that name: 

Routine is the god of every social system; it is the seventh 
heaven of business, the essential component in the success of 
every factory, the ideal of every statesman. The social machine 
should run like clockwork.... In such a routine everyone from 
the humblest miner to the august president is exactly trained for 
his special job. Every action of miner or president is the prod¬ 
uct of conditioned reflexes, according to current physiological 
phraseology. When the routine is perfect, understanding can 
be eliminated, except such minor flashes of intelligence as are 
required to deal with familiar accidents, such as a flooded mine, 
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a prolonged drought, or an epidemic of influenza. A system will 
be the product of intelligence. But when the adequate routine is 
established, intelligence vanishes, and the system is maintained 
by a coordination of conditioned reflexes. . .. Unless society 
is permeated, through and through, with routine, civilization 
vanishes. So many sociological doctrines, the products of acute 
intellects, are wrecked by obliviousness to this fundamental 
sociological truth. Society requires stability, foresight itself pre¬ 
supposes stability, and stability is the product of routine. But 
there are limits to routine, and it is for the discernment of these 
limits, and for the provision of the consequent action, that 
foresight is required. (AI 90) 

Citizens do not need to understand the system as a whole; they should 
only be able to adapt, through a special training, to a routine and to 
foster its maintenance. Atomism has allowed the shift to the massifi- 
cation of production and of consumption which, in turn, has fostered 
conformism. According to Gunther Anders and Vance Packard, it is 
undoubtedly through the consumption of mass commodities that mass 
men are produced. 

This general configuration brings immediately two major issues to 
the fore. First, does it still make any sense to pretend that the citizens 
are “free”? Sadly no: 

In any large city, almost everyone is an employee, employing his 
working hours in exact ways predetermined by others. Even his 
manners may be prescribed. So far as sheer individual freedom 
is concerned, there was more diffused freedom in the City of 
London in the year 1633, when Charles the First was King, 
than there is today in any industrial city of the world. (ESP 137) 

Neo-feudalism might be worse than feudalism per se. Second, techno¬ 
logical progress necessarily brings gains in productivity, and this makes 
it impossible to preserve full employment: 

The combination of mass production and of technological 
improvement secures that more and more standardized goods 
can be produced by fewer and fewer workers. Here and there 
there are mitigating causes. But the general fact remains, ever 
advancing in importance. The issue is unemployment. The 
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proper phrase is “technological unemployment.” But you do 
not get rid of a grim fact by the use of a technical term. The 
result is that a portion of the population can supply the stan¬ 
dardized necessaries of life, and the first luxuries, for the whole 
population. A portion of the population will be idle, and as time 
goes on, this portion will grow larger. (ESP 159) 

Whitehead touches here the very core of the capitalistic problem but 
does not seem to realize it, so much so that he envisages an impossible 
merging between mass production and craftsmanship: 

any blending of a machine age with a vigorous craftsmanship will 
require a large cooperation between schools and universities and 
the great business interests concerned with production and distri¬ 
bution. ... If it can be accomplished it will add to the happiness 
of mankind, notably so by stabilizing the popular requirements 
and widening the area of useful occupations. (ESP 164-65) 

It should be clear, indeed, that mass production and craftsmanship are 
intrinsically contradictory—a fact that Whitehead actually acknowledges 
during a parallel discussion: 

it was possible to cherish the emotional belief in the Brother¬ 
hood of Man, while engaging in relentless competition with all 
individual men. Theoretically, it seemed possible to conciliate the 
belief with the practice without the intrusion of contradiction. 
Unfortunately, while this liberalism was winning triumph after 
triumph as a political force in Europe and America, the foun¬ 
dations of its doctrine were receiving shock after shock. (AI 33) 

The sole argument that Whitehead evokes in favor of such a merging 
consists in pointing at the French economy, which allegedly preserved 
craftsmanship in her industrial era. But he cannot demonstrate his thesis 
by simply referring the reader to the French fashion business—which 
is hardly representative—while not acknowledging that in 1933 France 
was still largely a rural country and that industry’s massification and 
craftsmanships individualism are simply living side by side. 

This being said, his advocation of a reconciliation of technical 
production and craftsmanship is consistent with earlier claims, such 
as the following: 
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The life of man is founded on Technology, Science, Art and 
Religion. All four are inter-connected and issue from his total 
mentality. But there are particular intimacies between Science 
and Technology, and between Art and Religion. No social 
organization can be understood without reference to these 
four underlying factors. (AE 72) 

The Aims of Education chooses to underline the plainly obvious: 
technoscience has become culturally as pervasive as religious art had 
been in previous stages of Western civilization. But the fourfold has 
to be interpreted with all possible combinations. In Religion in the 
Making, Whitehead contends that religious dogmas and scientific 
dogmas are correlated and that their development should follow sim¬ 
ilar empirical-critical routes. In the “Study of the Past,” he points at 
the synergy that should be brought to life between technique and art, 
i.e., between mass production and craftsmanship. Each time there is a 
different emphasis on a particular correlation. Each time the equifinality 
of the fourfold is forgotten. In sum, two stages are needed to assess the 
applicability of the fourfold: first, to express all the possible synergies 
between science, technology, religion, and art and to weave these syn¬ 
ergies together in order to obtain the full cultural picture; second, to 
question the presuppositions that led to the selection of these four fields 
to pace all possible culture. 

Johnson summarizes pretty well Whitehead’s discussion of the 
feedback loops existing between the increase in labor productivity, 
unemployment, loss of freedom, and the eventual decrease of sales: 

in a very real sense, there is less freedom in England in the 
twentieth century than there was under the tyrant Charles I. 

The level of subsistence may be higher, and political restrictions 
are less obvious. But there are massive restrictions in many areas 
of experience. These restrictions are extremely serious. In all 
parts of the Western world, modern man is immersed in some 
vast commercial enterprise. He is required to carry out some 
relatively simple routine task. In many cases it is meaningless 
drudgery. There is no opportunity for creative initiative. He 
does as he is told or loses his job. Generally speaking, his amuse¬ 
ments are also restricted non-creative and reflect, either direcdy 
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or indirectly, the profit motive. He is amused only when others 
are amused. He is amused only when someone else provides 
the stimulus. His aesthetic appreciation, for example, is also 
inhibited. 71 

No doubt Whitehead came up very short from acknowledging the cul¬ 
tural devastation of consumerism and especially the fact that individuals 
matter only insofar as they are consumers. Even citizens qua workers are 
not indispensable anymore. Do Marxists realize this? 

4.1.2. Whitehead’s appeal to sanity, 1939 

A short historical reminder is not pointless to show the extent to which 
Whitehead has failed to pay attention to contemporary political issues. 
Here are some key events with, between brackets, the book or arti¬ 
cle Whitehead published that year. In 1911, Sun Yat-Sen overthrows 
the Chinese emperor [An Introduction to Mathematics}. The Bolshevik 
Revolution took place in 1917 [The Organization of Thought, Educa¬ 
tional and Scientific ]. It was shortly followed by the creation of the 
Spartakusbund by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg (1918). The 
reaction of the well-born “conservatives” is prompt: the Fasci italiani di 
combattimento is created in 1919 [An Enquiry Concerning the Principles 
of Natural Knowledge ], the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
in 1920 [The Concept of Nature] and the French Synarchie in 1921 
[“Report to Committee Appointed by the Prime Minister to Inquire 
into the Position of Classics in the Educational System of the United 
Kingdom”]. Mussolini becomes Prime Minister in 1922 [Principles of 
Relativity ], Hitler writes Mein Kampf ln 1924 and publishes it in 1925 
[Science and the Modern World}. Then comes the 1929 October Crash 
[Aims of Education, Process and Reality, The Function of Reason}, Salazar 
is Prime Minister of Portugal in 1932 [“Objects and Subjects”], and 
Roosevelt’s New Deal is implemented the same year the Reichstag’s 
arson takes place: 1933 [Adventures of Ideas —with the notable exception 
of “The Study of the Past”]. Franco starts suppressing the republican 
insurgency in 1934 [“Indication, Classes, Numbers, Validation”]; the 
Anschlufi is performed in 1938 [Modes of Thought] and Poland invaded 
in September 1939. 
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In March 1939, however, Whitehead seems to briefly wake up from 
his political slumber when he publishes in Boston’s Atlantic Monthly his 
“Appeal to Sanity.” His analysis is rather dispassionate even though it 
claims to assess its topic with the concept of emotion: 

To-day the world is plunged in this second phase of contagious 
emotion. . . .The point to notice is that war, even if success¬ 
ful, can only increase the malignant excitement. The remedy is 
peace, fostering the slow growth of civilized feelings. War may 
be necessary to guard world civilization. But for Central Europe 
the effective remedy is peace. (ESP 53-56) 

Strangely, he further invokes the possibility of a miracle to solve the 
crisis. 72 No account of the apocalypse in the making occurs in either of 
his late papers [1941: “Autobiographical Notes,” “Immortality,” “Math¬ 
ematics and the Good”]. The year 1941 is actually neither the year of the 
battle of Tobruk, of the end of the London Blitz, or of Operation Bar- 
barossa, but of the twelve-hundredth anniversary of his beloved boarding 
school Sherborne (ESP 5; cf. 31)! 

In his “Appeal to Sanity,” Whitehead insists again on the “supreme 
duty” of the “fostering of certain types of civilization” (ESP 53-54), on 
the “duty to the future” (ESP 56). Already in “The Aims of Education,” 
the 1916 Presidential Address to the Mathematical Association of Eng¬ 
land that was first reprinted in The Organisation of Thought, Educational 
and Scientific (1917) and later in the eponymous book (AE, 1929), he 
points at the “religious” essence of education: 

A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
reverence. Duty arises from our potential control over the course 
of events. Where attainable knowledge could have changed the 
issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of 
reverence is this perception, that the present holds within itself 
the complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, that 
whole amplitude of time, which is eternity. (AE 14) 

On the one hand, education should impart a Roycean sense of world- 
loyalty. 73 We have to become conscious of the historical roots of present 
events in order to anticipate the consequences of our decisions. On 
the other hand, education should bestow the awareness of the deep 
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interconnectivity of the world, as it generates the present experience. In 
sum, education is the mastering of temporality, i.e., of its own rhythms. 

The real issue here is that Whitehead chooses to ignore, or does not 
write about, the major socio-political events of his time. All the scholars 
who have known him have testified to his encyclopedic mind, so the 
argument cannot even be made that before his Harvard epoch (1924— 
1947) he had no time or no interest in socio-political—and certainly 
not historical—matters. As Russell testified, he had been for instance 
perusing Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent (1619). 

Under the hypothesis that socio-political issues were of no real 
scholarly concern to him until he drafted Adventures of Ideas , we still 
wonder why Whitehead failed to realize the immense suffering of the 
U.S.-American people (as it has for example been made plain by Zinn 4 ). 
Interestingly, an ontological argument and an historiographical one can 
be put forward to explain his reluctance. The ontological argument 
springs from the epochal theory itself; i.e., all contemporary events take 
place independently of each other; one can neither know nor influence 
what happens in the contemporary world (this can be approximated by 
the concept of simultaneity). The historiographical argument springs 
from the fact that the asymptotical ideal of scientific objectivity could 
be activated only if one has access to all the archives and firsthand 
testimonies of the debated event. In practice, the criteria imposed by 
scientific objectivity can be contradictory: since most archives are not 
made available before 50 years, scientific research has to wait for the 
death of the main actors to start its work. Moreover, even in the case 
of research fulfilling the scientific criteria, the historian really has to 
mobilize all her will to summon the relevant data. For instance, as 
we speak, access is being granted to all the archives covering one of 
the most troubled epochs of human history: the Russian communist 
revolution and the consequent rise of Nazi totalitarianism. We now have 
the possibility to reassess the propaganda of the Second World War and 
of the Cold War in light of tangible sources . . . and the exact opposite is 
happening. Save for the seminal work of courageous historians such as 
Annie Lacroix-Riz, Reinhold Billstein, Jacques Pauwels, James Stewart 
Martin, Charles Higham, Gabriel Kolko, or Howard Zinn, the blackout 
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on the cultural and scientific advances of communist Russia and on 
the intrinsic link existing between international capitalism and the rise 
of fascistic regimes not only remains complete, but is getting worse 
since the eighties with the shift of all political agendas to the right. 
One should know, for instance, that until the morning of 17 March 
1939 (the Munich Agreement took place in September 1938), much 
of Chamberlain’s hopes for peace rested on encouraging Germany to 
go to war . . . against the Soviet Union. That evening, Chamberlain 
realized Hitler had put on hold plans to attack the Soviet Union and 
was most likely looking West, threatening the Empire’s interests: Hitler 
had decided to give Ruthenia to Hungary instead of using it against 
Russia. 75 The social tension was, however, palatable, as the hysterical 
reaction to Orson Wells’ program broadcast on 30 October 1938, the 
evening before Halloween, testifies (a radio adaptation of H. G. Wells’ 
novel The War of the Worlds, 1898). 

But neither of these arguments constitutes a fair reply to Klemper¬ 
er’s condemnation, and Whitehead remains accused of not applying 
the broader criteria he had himself insisted upon: duty and reverence. 
Klemperer, a German Jew who survived the Nazi regime because of his 
marriage with an Aryan, has described in detail how the German people 
had been lured into Nazi totalitarianism by the manipulation of words, 
propositions, symbols, patterns of thought, and the like. In a nutshell, 
his interpretation is quite straightforward. On the one hand, Klemperer 
is full of commiseration for the suffering of the German people and does 
not condemn them, not even for the fate of the Jews after 1933. On 
the other hand, he has a deep grudge against the German intelligentsia, 
that had all the data in hand and all the intellectual tools to understand 
the storm ahead ... If often they simply did nothing, sometimes they 
welcomed it warmly. According to his experience, academics, scholars, 
and other intellectuals are the ones actually responsible for the cultural 
collapse orchestrated by Goebbels. 76 

So the very first meaning of the title of our section refers to White¬ 
head’s political blindness and to the chronic weakness of Whiteheadian 
political studies. 77 Intellectuals—and especially academics—totally fail 
their mission when they lack political commitment, full stop. 
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4.1.3. James’ "Remarks at the Peace Banquet P "1904 

As a result, to assess the political significance of Whiteheadian process 
philosophy, it is advisable to use James’ and Dewey’s respective historical 
commitments. Here primary and secondary literatures are burgeoning, 
but, as far as I know, no political argument has ever succeeded to sail 
close to the radical empiricist wind itself. Pragmatist approaches are 
championed, sometimes assisted with pluralistic premises. 

First of all, it is easy to identify James’ stance. “How does the state of 
the world strike you?,” asks James to Grace Norton in 1900 to introduce 
his own diagnosis: 

Our children and perhaps their children are evidently bound 
to live through another great epoch of savagery. It seems to 
be that we ought to let China alone, too thankful that she is 
contented to cork herself up. When once she grows inoculated 
with restlessness and progress and machinery she is much likely 
to pauperize us by her labor, than enrich us by her purchases. 78 

For the Bostonian philosopher, duty and reverence are more anchored 
in political experience than in pedagogical and metaphysical 
speculations. James sees that scholarship and commitment are 
intertwined—a point Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002) repeatedly made 
only a few decades later. 

The first lecture that is worth citing in this context is James’ 1904 
“Remarks at the Peace Banquet,” made the year he became Vice-President 
of the national Anti-Imperialist League: 

Our permanent enemy is the noted bellicosity of human nature. 
Man, biologically considered ... is simply the most formida¬ 
ble of all beasts of prey, and, indeed, the only one that preys 
systematically on its own species. We are once for all adapted 
to the military status. A millennium of peace would not breed 
the fighting disposition out of our bone and marrow, and a 
function so ingrained and vital will never consent to die with¬ 
out resistance, and will always find impassioned apologists and 
idealizers. . . . This is the constitution of human nature which 
we have to work against. The plain truth is that people want 
war. (MS 300-04) 
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Really, there is “something wrong about us as we naturally stand” (VRE 
508)—but how could we be saved from this wrongness? 

We do ill . . . to talk much of universal peace or of a general 
disarmament. We must go in for preventive medicine, not for 
radical cure. We must cheat our foe, circumvent him in detail, 
not try to change his nature. (MS 304) 

James remains nevertheless evasive on the preventive cure of sorts that 
is needed. One cannot dispose of martial virtues, “man lives by habits 
indeed, but what he lives for is thrills and excitements” (MS 303). Would 
a bit of educative work make individuals, and especially political “lead¬ 
ers” and other economic “movers and shakers” more responsible? Actu¬ 
ally not. 

4.1.4. James’ "Moral Equivalent of War," 1906 

Let us face it: “History is a bath of blood” (MS 269). “The Moral Equiv¬ 
alent of War” (1910) claims that pacifists need to proactively invent 
substitute outlets and sublimated forms of the military life: 

Martial virtues must be the enduring cement; intrepidity, con¬ 
tempt of softness, surrender of private interest, obedience to 
command, must still remain the rock upon which states are 
built.... The martial virtues, although originally gained by the 
race through war, are absolute and permanent human goods. 
Patriotic pride and ambition in their military form are, after 
all, only specifications of a more general competitive passion. 

(MS 287-88) 

“New outlets for heroic energy” (MS 306) are needed. Therefore James 
proposes to replace military service by a civil service in order to inflame 
the civic temper just as “past history has inflamed the military temper” 
(MS 293). 

The Jamesian pragmatic trick is very seductive, but how practical is 
it? It irresistibly suggests the idea of transforming the entire society into 
a scout camp, a gigantic sandpit to raise soldiers in the making without 
actually letting them become soldiers. They would get a pitchfork instead 
of a submachine gun, and the spirit that goes with it. James’ intuition 
is different insofar as it insists on individual heroism rather than on 
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the morale qua esprit de corps. It brings to mind the utopia that the late 
Huxley wrote: Island { 1962). Community should foster individuation, 
and this process benefits from some physical, mental, and spiritual train¬ 
ing indeed. Initiation is its experiential keystone. 

4.2. Basic Claims: Pluralism and Common Praxis 

Whitehead provided an alternative formulation of the radical empiricist 

axiom when he argued that 

[t] he chief danger to philosophy is narrowness in the selection 
of evidence. This narrowness arises from the idiosyncrasies and 
timidities of particular authors, of particular social groups, 
of particular schools of thought, of particular epochs in the 
history of civilization. The evidence relied upon is arbitrarily 
biased by the temperaments of individuals, by the provincial¬ 
ities of groups, and by the limitations of schemes of thought. 

(PR 337) 

Hence, the task of philosophy is to recover the totality obscured by the 
selection —never ever to add an extra process of exclusion. The very same 
holds for political philosophy. 

How can we avert the chief danger of narrowness? In order not to 
repeat the exact same argument as the one unfolded in the previous 
chapter, it is necessary to introduce a new type of experience, one 
specific to socio-political issues, and to proceed from there. Here is 
how the argument is adjusted: (i) factual opacity is embodied in the 
opacity of class awareness; (ii) mental privacy becomes the privacy of 
class consciousness; (iii) common sense is replaced by a common praxis 
that binds and separates citizens: the class struggle. When that general 
process standpoint is applied to politics, a new form of radicalism is 
disclosed. The basic idea is simple: the more you experience, the more 
you imagine and the more you think, the more you expand your social 
horizon, and the more you shift to the left of the political spectrum. In 
order to arouse a different vision, I suggest using Orwell’s terminology 
rather than the usual political lexicon. 

It is often claimed that our heart dictates compassion and a socialist 
outlook of sorts whereas reason leads us to realize, sooner or later and 
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whether one likes it or not, that only a healthy individualism allows us 
to reach the best possible common world. Actually the exact opposite is 
the case: all human beings are born with a purely selfish drive towards 
self-preservation and self-enjoyment, i.e., with the smallest social hori¬ 
zon—themselves—that actually includes their mother (see especially 
Wallon and Stern on this). It is only very slowly that the social horizon 
grows and that concern for other forms of life becomes actual. This 
maturation process takes place through direct experience, imagination, 
and thought. 

Direct experience basically involves meeting other human beings. It 
is difficult to deny that cultural boundaries are promptly overcome when 
you meet people in a proper context. We all share the same humanity, 
and only “inner party” members and other sociopaths seek to make us 
believe that some human beings “hate us.” 

Imagination provides the link between past factual experiences and 
possible future ones. Imagination is crucial when we seek broader gener¬ 
alizations in a world that is everlastingly in the making. We do not need 
to meet all Iranians to realize that they are as peaceful as Luxemburgians 
are. To claim the contrary would amount to plain racism anyway. 

The activity of thinking involves the quest for the highest general¬ 
ities. Here also, it amounts to reaching the “universals” that apply to 
most, if not all, of us and thus to bridge social and cultural gaps. 

In sum, we obtain the following claim: the process of individual 
maturation necessarily leads us from selfishness to altruism. It takes a 
fair amount of ideology and propaganda to interrupt that process and to 
scare (actually, to infantilize) people enough that they eventually accept 
waging useless wars against their fellow humans. This process is however 
never fully completed and it requires a continuous escalation of lies. 
Some fellow human are portrayed as the ultimate evil and an imminent 
threat to our survival (see Arthur Ponsonby or Noam Chomsky 79 ). In 
light of the poor success of recent imperial wars and especially in light of 
the psychological problems that occur in these armies, it is nevertheless 
doubtful that soldiers can be, in the long run, fooled so easily. 

The main tool to think through these issues is the concept of class, 
which unfolds in three stages. 
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4.2.1. Opacity of classes 

The first thing to do is to define the concept of class to be put to work in 
our argument. I will not directly rely upon Marx for two, only apparently 
contradictory, reasons. First, we need a broader argument, independent 
of the question of the relations of production (Produktionsverhaltnisse). 
If there is such a thing as social classes, they mold the social tissue in a 
deeper way. In other words, everything should be done to avoid reading 
Marx as reducing all that matters in human experience to economics 
and, by the same token, adopting a blind materialism. Economic mate¬ 
rialism can aptly describe the ideological core of the 20 th and 21 s ' cen¬ 
turies. It has had only nefarious consequences, both in capitalist and in 
communist societies. Moreover, in light of Whiteheads remarks on the 
vacuity of materialism, 80 it is clear that Marx could—and should—be 
rescued from such a short-sighted vision of cosmic evolution. Second, 
we should not seek the same universality of the concept of class per se. 
Class struggle is a praxis that has only fairly recently replaced another 
form of social polarization; namely, cast alliances. This also means that 
the concept of private property has to be relativized. With the enclosures, 
aristocrats shifted from a community-oriented stewardship of their land 
to a bourgeois ownership that made possible the start of ecological and 
environmental abuses. 

Needless to say, the starting point of our radical empiricist over¬ 
haul should be experiential. There is a very concrete experience that is 
usually ignored outside ethology and sociology; that is, the existence 
of a sociological horizon that corresponds to what Whitehead calls our 
“actual world” and to von UexkiiH’s “Umwelt” (named after von Baer’s 
studies but independently of Peirce’s). 81 The Umwelt of a living organ¬ 
ism is similar to a soap bubble or a cobweb that would be animated 
by two virtues. On the one hand, the organism in question is largely 
defined by its relational tissue. On the other hand, the horizon itself 
incorporates interferences between different Umwelten and accounts for 
the relativity of the perceptual community. Scale effects do of course 
matter; the world of the ant is not the one of the mole. The Welt is a 
mosaic of Umwelten. Humans are born with the smallest experiential 
and social horizon possible—themselves. It is only very slowly that the 
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interpersonal world of the infant grows and that her horizon expands. 
Slowly, gently, the infant appropriates movements, spaces, forms of 
mentation, temporalities, abstractions. . . . and her surrounding world 
grows accordingly. 

Interestingly, that idea is also adumbrated by Huxley: 

An Alpha-decanted, Alpha-conditioned man would go mad 
if he had to do Epsilon Semi-Moron work—go mad, or start 
smashing things up. Alphas can be completely socialized—but 
only on condition that you make them do Alpha work. Only 
an Epsilon can be expected to make Epsilon sacrifices, for the 
good reason that for him they aren’t sacrifices; they’re the line 
of least resistance. His conditioning has laid down rails along 
which he’s got to run. He can’t help himself; he’s foredoomed. 
Even after decanting, he’s still inside a bottle—an invisible 
bottle of infantile and embryonic fixations. Each one of us, of 
course . . . goes through life inside a bottle. But if we happen 
to be Alphas, our bottles are, relatively speaking, enormous. We 
should suffer acutely if we were confined in a narrower space. 

You cannot pour upper-caste champagne-surrogate into low¬ 
er-caste bottles. It’s obvious theoretically. But it has also been 
proved in actual practice. The result of the Cyprus experiment 
was convincing. 82 

That bottling process is similar to the magic cap that we wear down 
over eyes and ears to make-believe there are no social monsters. 83 It is 
only within one’s class that our fellows’ behaviors, expectations, and 
arguments make sense. Outside this class, one can only extrapolate from 
one’s own experience. 

Freely inspired by Uexkull’s ethological work on the Umwelt, here 
is how I propose to define and to refine the concept of class. 84 A class is 
an unconsciously lived, experiential territory. For simplicity’s sake, we 
could arbitrarily reduce its dimensions to three: a lived space, a lived 
duration, and lived values. However, a more shaded approach adds con¬ 
siderable weight to this concept. Qua unconscious, the lived territory 
involves an internal boundary and an external boundary, which were, 
mutatis mutandis , also foreseen by James. I mention UexkiiH’s relevant 
concepts in parentheses. 
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42.1.1. Internal boundary 

The internal boundary is embodied in the physical standpoint of the 
subject considered. It is from that existential nucleus that the horizon 
itself is outlined. 

The knower is not simply a mirror floating with no foot-hold 
anywhere, and passively reflecting an order that he comes upon 
and finds simply existing. The knower is an actor, and coeffi¬ 
cient of the truth on one side, while on the other he registers 
the truth which he helps to create. 8 ^ 

There is no unembodied standpoint. The “lived body” 86 can be analyzed 
in two complementary worlds: first, the presented world (Gegenwelt), 
i.e., the environment as apprehended (constructed) by the central nerv¬ 
ous system; second, the innerworld (Innenwelt), made of affectivity, 
interoception, proprioception, and imaginative projections. 

42.12. External boundary 

The external boundary is constituted by the social horizon itself (Umwelt). 
The fringes or “surrounding-world” can be analyzed in two steps: first, 
the perceived world (Merkwelt) woven by education, values, (over-jeon- 
sumption, etc.; second, the operational world (Wirkwelt) which is the 
sociographical area defined by the subjects actions in space and time. 
Bourdieu’s cardinal concepts of habitus, field, and capital (economical, 
cultural, social, and symbolic) can be interpreted from this standpoint. 
Symbolic violence requires only one further step. 

In order to delineate how exactly do the internal and external bound¬ 
aries relate to the opacity of classes, we need to shift to the next stage. 

4.2.2. Privacy of class consciousness 

The existence of social classes is a given, a presentation that is not neces¬ 
sarily represented. To use a metaphor: all human beings live in a bubble 
that is more or less extended, more or less transparent, and more or 
less pervious to her fellows’ whereabouts. However, because of personal 
circumstances not always purposely sought, some individuals become 
conscious of the existence of their own class and therefore pave the way 
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for a new understanding of social intercourse. This is one of the main 
issues of the 1848 Manifesto. 

The class qua consciously represented territory involves the bound¬ 
aries mentioned in the previous section: it mobilizes either nuclear or 
liminal perspectives, or both. 

4.2.2.1. Nuclear representation 

From the perspective of the internal boundary, the nuclear standpoint 
becomes conscious when it is contrasted with other standpoints. This 
involves three main fluid characteristics: age, gender, and race. More 
subtle cultural categories could be evoked to further specify the nuclear 
representation, but these three mark out adequately the territory at stake. 

4.2.22. Liminal representation 

From the perspective of the external boundary, the horizon itself gets, 
so to speak, fleshed out when one realizes that there is, if not actually, 
at least potentially, an overlap of horizons. 87 This step of the argument 
introduces a presupposition: the existence of a local form of social 
hierarchy. Some people have more family and friends than others, some 
have friends from various social horizons , some pick them only within 
their neighbors or their colleagues, while others have a far broader sample 
of social personalities. In brief, some citizens simply have access to a 
richer experience than others. The old metaphor of the social pyramid 
is thus useful to fuel the discussion. What is presupposed is then made 
explicit by the analysis. Please notice that no global hierarchy is either 
presupposed or demonstrated. Precisely because we are condemned 
to speak from a certain sociological standpoint, the opacity of our 
horizon prevents an all-embracing vision. At the global level, the social 
circumstance could equally be depicted as a coral rather than a tree. This 
is, mutatis mutandis , the same question as Darwin’s. 88 

To understand the different possible overlappings, three criteria matter. 

First, the horizontal size. Some individuals have a far bigger horizon 
than others. This is really an experiential matter. Physical, mental, and 
spiritual growths, that are supposed to be enforced together by a proper 
upbringing and an adequate education, should, by definition, amount 
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to increasing the size of the experiential horizon of the members of the 
community. However, size matters only insofar as it increases the prob¬ 
ability of the awareness of qualitatively different experiences. Hence the 
two following dual characteristics. 

Second, the elongation of the horizon and its direction. What is 
the shape of the horizon and how is that shape orientated in the social 
power field? A very wide horizon that includes only experiences of the 
same type does not really prepare the subject to become conscious of the 
social stakes; it defines a shallow horizon covering similar experiences. 
Another way of putting it is to speak of a horizontal horizon within the 
social pyramid or field. A vertical horizon is an elongated horizon that 
runs through multiple levels of the local pyramid. Although both types 
of horizon could have the same size, their significance is completely dif¬ 
ferent. In sum, every citizen belongs to a social horizon that is defined 
by its size and orientated shape. A big horizon is always preferable but a 
horizontally elongated horizon does not have the same impact on social 
consciousness as a vertically elongated one. 

Third, the centration of the subject and her projection clarify how 
the subject values her position within her horizon. First, the subject is 
rarely centered within her horizon. Usually she has a better knowledge of 
some areas encompassed by the horizon than others. Second, the subject 
is never statically (de)centered. There is always a tropism that brings 
her towards some parts of the horizon. Most of the time, the subject is 
attracted by the lifestyle of the upper classes. But sometimes, the ideal 
of voluntary simplicity scales down her social agenda. 

In conclusion, the opacity of classes can be partially made conscious 
within a private subjectivity, but this does not necessarily awaken the 
subject to the ethos that drives other social actors. 

4.2.3. Common praxis 

Once the private class consciousness is actualized through the consider¬ 
ation of overlapping horizons or territories, the subject becomes able to 
rationalize its meaning and significance. When, additionally, different 
private class consciousnesses are shared, i.e., rationally discussed, another 
step is crossed, and the meta-concept of class struggle can be obtained. 
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We actually get this straight from the horse’s mouth: “There’s class war¬ 
fare, all right—Mr. Buffett said—but it’s my class, the rich class, that’s 
making war, and we’re winning.” 89 Two reasons are commonly given: (i) 
there is a natural law that leads the more capable to manage the destinies 
of all citizens; the “elite” rules because no one else can or even wishes to 
rule; and (ii) furthermore it rules for the common good. This question 
bounces back in section 8. 

So far we have dealt with the statics of the system. We must now 
understand its dynamics. Currently, Western and Westernized societies 
(the reality behind the politics of “globalization” and its fancy literature) 
are ruled by the class struggle, but this hasn’t been always the case, and 
one can hope it will not continue to be the case. One of the oldest 
examples of a social ethos is the hierarchically differentiated caste-based 
communities. 90 Their basic modus operandi is the caste alliance that pro¬ 
vides a rigid social organization, which means less opportunities for the 
subject to change his social status but also more cohesion and, overall, 
more meaning. An individual born into slavery is likely to die a slave, 
but his owner has a direct interest in keeping him alive and well. Prole¬ 
tarians are unlikely to raise above their ill-birth, and the capitalist should 
only worry about paying the minimum wage. The reproduction of their 
stock is not always a concern since foreign work power is available; that 
is, before plants were actually delocalized. This is the most common 
example provided in comparative discussions, but it involves putting 
on the hot seat forms of “civilization” that are quite recent. The same 
holds, mutatis mutandis, for feudal times, but feudal caste systems are not 
necessarily slave based. The first, second, and third estates (respectively 
oratores , bellatores , and laboratores ) were living in a symbiosis. One should 
cast an inquisitive eye on smaller and older communities; before social 
differences were used in order to bring more differences to the benefit of 
the dominant caste, i.e., when communities were self-perpetuating like 
a clockwork without an escape mechanism. 

4.2.3. 1. From caste entente to class struggle 

The current ethos is the class struggle. It was brought to the fore by a 
triple opening or deterritorialization circa 1516, 1855, and 1900. 
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First, the spatial opening that started in the 15 ,h century with the 
enclosures (mentioned already by Thomas More in 1516), was carried 
on with Columbus’ “discovery” (1492), and crowned with the works of 
Cusa ( DeDocta ignorantia, 1440), Copernicus (De Revolutionibus orbium 
ccelestium, 1543), and Bruno ( La Cena de le ceneri , 1584). The Greek- 
given kosmosy which offered its premises to the Christian-created uni¬ 
verse, was about to become a pluriverse and its finite hierarchy, infinite. 

Second, the temporal opening originating in the transformation 
of the concepts of growth and progress, which used to be private mat¬ 
ters, into public realities by the works spreading from Herder (1764) 
to Condorcet (1793). It was then carried on by the speculation around 
the biological theory of evolution by Spencer ( Principles of Psychology, 
1855), Wallace (“On the Tendency of Varieties to Depart Indefinitely 
From the Original Type,” 1858), and Darwin (The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, 1859). Last but not least, numerous technical 
innovations materialized these ideological openings: the steam locomo¬ 
tive (1784), the dynamo (1869), the electric engine (1873), and the 
marketing of the “Ford T” (1908). 91 

Third, the consciential openings. Usually scholars mention only 
Freuds Traumdeutung (1900), but Freud dogmatized a broader (and 
deeper) conceptual and therapeutic revolution that goes back to Leib¬ 
niz and Mesmer, the Nancy and Salpetriere schools, and psychophysics 
(Herbart, Weber, Helmoltz). Political openings have to be mentioned 
as well (the Republiek der Zeven Verenigde Nederlanden, 1579—1632; 
the Bloodless Revolution, 1688; the Boston Tea Party, 1773; the French 
revolution, 1789), alongside the Reformation (Luther, 1517). 

As a result of all these openings, the social model shifted from 
perpetual clockwork (Claude Levi-Strauss’ “societe-horloge”) to steam 
locomotive ( societe-vapeur ). 92 The Renaissance-created universe is an 
engineered machine tool of sorts (spatially infinite; without hierarchy). 

How, as deterritorializations, do the three openings relate to class 
stru ggl e ? The caste entente, and, broadly speaking, communities, require 
a clockwork world. Culture has been destroyed insofar as there is no big 
narrative providing the conditions of possibility of both independence 
and interdependence. There is no more culture, only some cultivated 
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people often cherishing outmoded ways of living. Culture is now some¬ 
thing that one has , possibly alone and certainly in very limited circles. 
No one is cultivated anymore. 

4.23.2. Fascistic terror or reterritoria/ization? 

In light of the current state of affairs, especially since 2008 but 1968 
constitutes a watershed, the next stage is likely to be fascistic terror. 
The key is the political apathy that has ruled over the last two decades, 
basically since the failure of the 1968 movements. As Bourdieu kept 
repeating: there is nothing worse than a failed revolution because in 
such a case the counter insurrection forces see their powers unleashed. 
What does observation teach? 

First, terror is already the contemporary motto and its enforcement 
factually cancels class struggles. In order to have a class struggle per se 
you need individuals endowed with a sharp class consciousness and 
organized into unions or similar entities. On the one hand, class con¬ 
sciousness relies indeed upon the existence of reasonably sized social 
horizons and especially upon overlapping horizons. On the other hand we 
have to ask how is terror possible? Aristotle (and Tocqueville later) knew 
it already. To allow the rule of a tyrant, the City should not be composed 
of citizens seeking individuation (independence, autonomy) and keen to 
secure solidarity (interdependence, heteronomy)—but should be com¬ 
posed of conforming and atomized consumers of sorts. 93 The descrip¬ 
tion of the current state of the world and the blueprint of what comes 
next is written down in black and white in Nineteen Eighty-Four. Only 
two technoscientific possibilities seem to have escaped Orwell: (i) the 
forthcoming bio-nano robotics and (ii) the extensive use of geolocalized 
RFID chips... Chapter 4 of Part II seeks precisely to close this loophole. 

Second, the common praxis would become an alliance if the actors 
could recover their respective sense of duty and reverence. Since we 
are now in the antechamber of a fascistic implosion of unknown mag¬ 
nitude, the reversion to a feudal mentality could, alas, constitute an 
improvement. 

Third, only the irruption of the ideal of participatory democracy 
could really obtain a decisive improvement in the life of all the actors. 
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It would involve scaling down the social tissue in order to nurture again 
the compassion that keeps communities alive. Sacerdotal citizenship 
would be back. 

Of course, a process perspective cannot rule out the possibility of a 
reterritorialization with a return to an alliance system or the creation of 
compassionate communities, but its likelihood seems low. 

4.3. Three Cases of Political Blindness 

Overall, the topological definition of classes presupposes two plural¬ 
istic facts: one, there are social differences and they are systematically 
enforced and inherited; two, these social differences are largely pre-con- 
scious and opaque. 

First, social differences are a qualitative matter, not a quantitative 
one. For instance, most people tend to believe nowadays that all indi¬ 
viduals consume the exact same goods with the exact same enjoyment. 
The only difference between lower and higher wages is the size of their 
car(s), the amount of garages attached to their house(s), or the rate 
at which they can replenish their fridges. Besides sharp differences in 
sex, gender, and race, there is no social structure to worry about and 
certainly no class logic surreptitiously at work. We have shown that this 
is a very superficial understanding, first noticeable in U.S.-American 
society under the name of “the parable of the Democracy of Goods .” 94 
Democracy is defined in terms of equal access to (some) consumer 
products... hence antagonistic envy of the rich becomes unseemly and 
programs to redistribute wealth are unnecessary. 

Second, these systematic differences are not obvious, either experi- 
entially or rationally, for citizens in their everyday life. Depending on 
your whereabouts, you may, or may not, become conscious of them, 
and your perspective will forever remain short-sighted unless you adopt 
a working hypothesis on the common praxis—but here also you can 
argue only for a limited clarification, both because of the finitude of 
your horizon and its cultural localization (its position in space and 
time). Let us further clarify this issue in light of the contemporary 
state of affairs. 
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4.3.1. Deselection of class membership 

Applied to politics, radical empiricism requires not only that we accept 
all social experiences but that we look for new experiences at the edges 
of our customized territory. We need to adopt the widest social horizon 
possible, and this in turn leads to a broadening of our concern for our 
fellow human beings and to the enjoyment of a corresponding drift 
towards the far left of the political spectrum. 

The first type of blindness that should be cured is the one touching 
the opacity of the class membership. So far, we have introduced the 
concept of class from the perspective of a personal, positive, experience. 
Complementarily, one can define classes by what is negated in or rejected 
by these experiences. Class membership is then the product of a process 
of selection that could be deactivated. When one reads the opacity of 
class membership as the ground for conformism, it becomes clear that, 
just like in epistemological matters, the selection process needs to be 
deactivated in order to allow for genuine individuation. 

4.3.2. Lucidity of class consciousness 

The deselection of class membership is not the sole key. The privacy of 
class consciousness, when it succeeds in overcoming the selective process, 
often leads to atomism. 

Social lucidity requires the abandonment of atomic seclusion—at 
work even in class consciousness—to implement solidarity. The subject 
needs to focus on the overlappings between her horizons and others and 
to enter in dialogue with her peers in order to break alienation. 

4.3.3. The return of culture 

Nowadays, the all-embracing reality of class struggle is doubtful because 
of the disintegration of the social tissue. Classes are not easy to iden¬ 
tify anymore since each individual’s horizon has tremendously shrunk 
and since the residual horizon conforms most of the time to one single 
pattern, that is, to the immediate satisfaction of a blind consumer’s 
will. Even in the rare cases when a choice is rationally made, the instru¬ 
mental rationality at work remains uncritical, and the data are valued 
through advertising. The question remains: could culture be a culture 
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of struggle, war, and colonial predation? Social life should be woven out 
of sacerdotal citizenship; it cannot result from massified consumerism 
and warmongerism. Once the recent common praxis (class struggle) 
and its likely outcome (fascistic terror) are identified, it becomes pos¬ 
sible to aim at a broadened rationality that transfigures class struggle 
into a compassionate lifestyle. The incipient terror is to be replaced by 
culture, and, to repeat, this leads to the inflation of our social horizon 
and therefore to a far left political standpoint. 

In sum, the three forms of political blindness are best seen through 
the lens of the three necessary conditions of participative democracy, 
themselves reflecting the three guises of authentic life. The selection 
of class membership is detrimental to individuation. The blind spot 
of class consciousness needs to be lit by the requirement of solidarity; 
class struggle loses its nefarious impetus as soon as culture is activated. 
The difficulty is to think this threefold dialectic in a time of crisis, when 
past patterns are drifting and haven’t settled yet. Orwell can help us 
think the possibilities. In his masterpiece, he puts these words in the 
mind of his anti-hero Winston: 

From the age of uniformity, from the age of solitude, from the 

age of Big Brother, from the age of doublethink—greetings!” 
(BNW 32) 

Orwell’s lexicon precisely reflects the three conditions of authenticity 
as we have spelled them out. Uniformity is conformism as it prevents 
individuation; solitude refers to atomicity 95 as it negates solidarity; Big 
Brother or DoubleThink embodies the Terror that crushes all forms of 
culture and hence all possible subversion. 

Of extreme relevance is the inversion of the private and the public 
spheres. Individuation is, of course, essentially a private matter while 
solidarity is most obviously a public one. The destruction of individuation 
by conformism and the obliteration of solidarity by atomism are all the 
more damaging and discrete, now that private and public spheres are 
misplaced. On the one hand, the consumer who conforms to the late 
fashionable ethos thinks that s/he is taking part in a contemporary form 
of solidarity. On the other hand, the atomic consumer is made to believe 
that her isolation allows individuation. Not only are the conditions of 
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possibility of authenticity replaced by their opposite, but they work 
as red-herrings—and this is possible because culture itself has been 
destroyed. Most people now seem to think that culture refers to old- 
fashioned intellectual taste and patterns of thought, only entertained 
by upper classes or at least by people who think they are different, who 
pretend to be different. The Iliad and the Odyssey have nothing to do 
with our contemporary circumstances, neither does Die Zauberflote or 
Finnegans Wake. But Mein Karnpfcould be part of European culture, just 
like soccer or the Tour de France. From the perspective adopted in this 
essay, it is easy to discriminate between these claims. Culture is that which 
seeks to foster both individuation and solidarity. The towering cultural 
events possess a very broad relevance; minor cultural events are bound 
to local circumstances. 

We have now entered the epoch of total disorientation. There is no 
self-identity (independence), no communal identity (togetherness), and 
no historical identity (Grand Narrative, i.e., paideia or Bildung) any¬ 
more. Crises are by definition times of opportunities, but when the social 
horizon has shrunk so much, it becomes difficult to remain optimistic. 
Citizens have basically the choice between the right and the extreme 
right, and this choice does not amount to the subtle difference that exists 
between neoliberals (Hayek, Friedman, Giddens) and neoconservatives 
(Strauss, Bloom, Wolfowitz). 



II. Application to the Global Systemic Crisis 


A false notion which is clear and precise will always meet with a 
greater number of adherents in the world than a true principle 
which is obscure or involved. -Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy 
in America, 1835, I, 251 96 

The practical part of this essay argues for two main complementary 
theses, one pertaining to politics and the other to psychology. 

The global systemic crisis is first and foremost a political crisis, 
that is, the crisis of capitalist ideology and of its universal dogmatiza- 
tion under the name “globalization.” Hence no solution to the crises 
(energetic, biospheric, demographic, social) will be provided unless the 
demotic (i.e., popular) decision is made to overcome capitalism. 

Second, this political conundrum has to be examined with a psy¬ 
chologically informed gaze. Capitalism is not simply a very powerful 
enslavement tool among others; it provides the best framework for the 
blossoming of sociopaths. 

In sum, the main steps of the argument are the following. In order to 
provide an assessment, from the standpoint of Whiteheadian optimism, 
of the current global systemic crisis (which amounts to a world economic 
depression with an ecological collapse in the background), it is advisable 
to proceed with simple questions. What is capitalism? When did it start? 
Who runs it? On whom is it imposed? How does it operate? Why? What 
are the likely outcomes of the present crisis? Are there any reasons to hope? 

5. General Context 

Let us contextualize the application of the radical empiricist standpoint 
to the contemporary state of affairs. First, we sketch that polymorphic 
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crisis. Second, we use the works of Ellul, Gross, and Wolin to provide the 
context in which the global systemic crisis takes place. Third, we summa¬ 
rize the specificity of Whiteheadian political optimism. This optimism is 
not gratuitous. On the one hand, each of us can make a difference and 
create a better world. On the other hand, all the aspects of the global 
crisis being metastatic diseases of the same capitalistic cancer, they could 
be cured together by a bold political program. 

5. 1. The Global Systemic Crisis 

The general contemporary state of affairs is properly depicted with the 
well-known U.S. military slang acronym (here sanitized): “Fouled Up 
Beyond All Recognition” (FUBAR). Five main critical areas can be iden¬ 
tified, but their evolution should be understood together. The fact that 
experts and mainstream media shift their focus from one to the other, 
apparently randomly, or according to an agenda that is not transparent, 
is irrelevant. 

5.1.1. Energetic and biospheric 

First, the energy crisis is palpable since M. King Hubbert created the 
“peak oil” model in 1956 and accurately predicted that the United States 
oil production would peak between 1965 and 1970. In 2009, an expert 
of the International Energy Agency claimed that the production of con¬ 
ventional crude oil peaked in 2006, and this was stated in the Agency’s 
annual report World Energy Outlook 2010. Whether this is the case or 
not (there is no consensus) does not really matter as international pol¬ 
itics makes plain that all major actors are already behaving as if it had 
happened and are thus seeking to control the remaining resources (oil, 
of course, but also rare minerals and water). They most definitively act 
as if peak oil was behind us. 

Second, the biospheric crisis is equally contemporary. The exhaus¬ 
tion of natural resources (water, biodiversity, minerals, etc.) is not the 
only biospheric issue. Abrupt climate change—and its correlate: chronic 
pollution—constitute also a major concern. So much so that scientists 
probe now the adequacy of the concept of “sixth mass extinction” that 
would include a near-term human extinction; a two-degree increase of 
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the global temperature by 2030 would lock our fate with the breaking 
of the food chain. 

5.1.2. Demographic crisis and social unrest 

Third, the demographic crisis: in such a critical context, the Malthu¬ 
sian pressure is more problematic than ever. The human population is 
expected to surpass nine billion by 2050—a fifty percent increase, largely 
in developing nations, the U.N. predicts. From the perspective of West¬ 
ern imperialism, this also means that Whites will see their demographic 
weight plunge below 10 percent. 

Fourth, pandemics and social unrest are expected, especially in 
countries without social security systems. Riots, famine, and overpop¬ 
ulation wars are likely, all the more so since speculation keeps an iron 
hand on the price of cereals while meat consumption is not discouraged 
in first-world countries. 

5.1.3. Economic imperium and political vacuum 

Last but not least, the political vacuum in which all these crises take place 
is staggering. Since politicians do not represent the citizens anymore (or 
the proles or the denizens) but only themselves and the corporatocracy 
(or inner party), each and every one of these issues is aggravated by their 
complete lack of common sense and of visionary management. 

In sum, all these crises represent various sides of one single catastro¬ 
phe: capitalism qua political system; i.e., the oxymoronic “market 
democracy.” It is because of the greed and lust for power of a few thou¬ 
sand individuals worldwide that the social tissue (now being globalized) 
is corrupted and that the entire biosphere—starting with ourselves—will 
continue to be exploited until exhaustion and collapse. 

Interestingly, although there is in the civil society and in academia no 
consensus on these crises—let alone on their intrinsic correlation—if 
you read the literature leaking (purposively or not) from military and 
intelligence circles , you find that all these issues—minus the political 
vacuum—have been a major concern for more than a dozen years. 97 
Please also note that “terrorism,” which seems the sole interest of poli¬ 
ticians, is basically of no real relevance for the intelligence community. 
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The next step is self-evident: fill the political vacuum with prismatic 
“military intelligence.” None of these crises is indeed really problematic 
for the inner party. Each crisis represents a call to deepen neoliberalism, 
and, as a matter of fact, each embodies new commercial opportunities. 
Whatever the threat, some commodity or some service will be provided 
for those who can afford it. 

There is, however, a strong alternative trajectory that is called 
degrowth and involves voluntary simplicity. Cuba, for instance, has 
showed until recently a remarkable economic resilience. The collapse 
of the Soviet Union led Cuba abruptly to embrace a post-carbon era. It 
should be underlined that, from the perspective of the comparison of 
the Human Development Index with the Ecological Footprint, Cuba’s 
achievements are nothing less than amazing. 

5.2. Managed Democracy or Inverted Totalitarianism? 

In which ground does this global crisis plant its roots? This section pro¬ 
vides a quick overview of the available criteria. The historical depth of 
the crisis is introduced in §6.2. 

The basic assessment tool we have at our disposal is the one that has 
been sketched above (chapter 2). Empowered citizenry requires indi¬ 
viduation, solidarity, and culture. The West, and most of the “civilized 
world,” lives now in massified societies in which individuation has been 
replaced by conformism, solidarity by atomism, and culture by fear if 
not by terror. Phobos and Deimos are its deities. 

The ideal of direct democracy was created during the Age of Pericles, 
also known as the Golden Age of Athens; i.e., circa 462—429 BCE. 98 Cit¬ 
izens were required to argue in order find agreement on policies fostering 
the common good. Power was shared by the citizenry. By definition, 
culture ( paideia) leads to individuation and solidarity. Unfortunately, 
Greek direct democracy incoherently relied upon a slave system of labor. 

Representative democracy sprang from the Bloodless Revolution 
(1688) and especially the U.S. and French revolutions (1776 and 1789). 
The electorate does not argue anymore; it is only supposed to vote in 
order to delegate its citizenship. Power is exercised by proxy, and those 
who hold the power usually are professionals. Theoretically, individu- 
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ation, solidarity, and culture are still nurturing the social tissue, but, 
practically, atomization reigns while the system relies upon the prole 
tarization oflabor. 

In today’s market democracy, the vote has no relevance anymore 
in the political arena. Consumers really “vote” in the supermarket: 
they neither argue nor vote but buy. This is not a figure of speech; 
this is how the system was carved out in the twenties when public 
relations” and “planned obsolescence” were put in synergy." Political 
apathy—which was considered by the Greeks to be one of the biggest 
political dangers—is the rule. 100 Inner and outer party members are 
busily ignoring facts, burying facts that should not be ignored under 
heaps of useless information, and, of course, telling lies—the more 
extravagant, the merrier. 101 We live, as it were, in a pankatalepticon. 
Very few seem aware of the clear and present danger, and those who 
are aware of the crises to come do not react; they are cataleptic. 102 The 
priests of power have no interest in culture, individuation, or solidar¬ 
ity; what matters is the infantilization of the population. We are at a 
turning point in Western history. The pre-totalitarian inversions that 
basically amount to the chiasma between the private and the public 
spheres are complemented by a properly totalitarian inversion between 
the roles of the police and the army. On the one hand, the police are 
more and more militarized and no longer seek to prevent crime but to 
punish it brutally. Additionally, infiltration and false-flag operations are 
more and more common. Social movements are criminalized. On the 
other hand, the army is used for policing foreign territories and getting 
ready to perform the same duties at home, with the Posse Comitatus Act 
(1878) being factually ignored. 

All this was foreseen by authors such as Alexis de Tocqueville ( De 
la democratic en Amerique, 1835), C. Virgil Gheorghiu {Ora 25, 1949), 
Jacques Ellul {La Technique ou L’Enjeu du si'ecle , 1954), Gunther Anders 
{Die Antiquiertheit des Menschen , 1956), William Burroughs {The 
Naked Lunch, 1959) and Guy Debord {La Societe du spectacle , 1967). 
But the actual diagnosis of the neoliberal meltdown could of course be 
given only after the metastatic development of capitalism. Here, the 
work of Bertram Gross {Friendly Fascism, 1980) and Sheldon S. Wolin 
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{Democracy Incorporated, 2008) stand out. 103 In a nutshell, neoliberalism 
was born with Friedrich August von Hayeks (1899-1992) lampoon The 
Road to Serfdom (written in the years 1940^43 and published in 1944) 
at a time when it was completely inapplicable to the Zeitgeist. It would 
take nothing less than thirty years of networking and the opportunities 
provided by the crises of the seventies to obtain its implementation, first 
with Pinochet’s coup in 1973. 104 

The point Gross makes is straightforward: fascism arises as soon as a 
partnership is established between “big government” and “big business .” 
In a sense, as long as “big government” independently enforces policies 
aiming at (not necessarily achieving) social justice, it is a defensible 
entity. But when the private interest of faceless oligarchs rule not only 
the economy but also the politics of a country, this country can no longer 
claim to be democratic. 

Wolin proposes a more sophisticated analysis but does not bring a 
new or better insight. The terms “managed democracy” and “inverted 
totalitarianism” are equivalent. The former emphasizes the technologies 
of corporate control, intimidation, and mass manipulation, which far 
surpass those employed by previous totalitarian states and, furthermore, 
are effectively masked by the glitter, noise, and abundance of a consumer 
society. The latter emphasizes both the inversion of democratic common 
sense and of totalitarian policies. We are no longer in a democracy 
because (i) the economy is piloting the politics, (ii) because the citizens 
have become apathetic “denizens,” (iii) because of the fragmentation of 
the social tissue, and (iv) because all disensual forms are neutralized, e.g., 
by the private media’s censorship. 

However, still according to Wolin, we are not (yet) in a totalitarian 
regime, precisely (i) because bare political ideology is not piloting the 
economy, (ii) because social mobilization and solidarity are negated, (iii) 
because politization is denied, and (iv) because the opposition is not 
abolished, e.g., by the public media. 

In sum, “inverted totalitarianism” points at that no-man’s land in 
which the basic conditions of possibility of democracy are negated while 
the historical traits of totalitarianism are absent. Interestingly enough, 
an important characteristic of democracies is present, but subverted, in 
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totalitarian regimes; that is, politics is the soul of society and individuals 
are heavily politicized. But the political mobilization does not take the 
form of the togetherness of independent individuals; massification oper¬ 
ates in a way that negates individuation and solidarity. Politics should 
be a bottom-up process, not a top-down one. 

Wolin is particularly good at emphasizing the correlation that exists 
between inverted totalitarianism and imperialism: Western countries— 
and especially the U.S., of course—have recently launched a new wave 
of colonial wars under the pretext of promoting democracy abroad. Now 
the fact is that such politics demand a totalitarian ideology at home. The 
tail is, yet again, wagging the dog. 

5.3. Ellulian Criterion and Whiteheadian Optimism 
Although this state of affairs leads all critical observers to be radically 
pessimistic in their assessment of the future of (Western) civilization, 
the duty of Whiteheadian philosophers is to remain optimistic, to bring 
out reasons to cultivate that optimism, and to show practical ways of 
implementing it. Why so? Basically because the future is not written and 
because the problem is, so to speak, only political. On the one hand, 
each of us can make a difference, can create a better world. On the other 
hand, all the crises mentioned, being metastatic diseases of the same 
capitalistic cancer, could be cured by a bold political program. Chapter 
10 will suggest possible policies in that regard. 

This vision basically strengthens the well-known Gramscian urge to 
cultivate the pessimism of the intelligence and the optimism of the will. 
The nature of the'process from the Whiteheadian standpoint was the 
topic of the first part of this monograph and especially of its first chapter. 
How it impacts politics and culture is the topic of this second part. An 
additional criterion is however needed in order to screen the data and to 
provide workable alternatives. In order to pragmatically sort the relevant 
data, I argue that we especially need to consider the current trends in 
technoscience. This is Jacques Ellul's intuition regarding the question of 
futuribles (or “possible futures” 105 ), but also the way think tanks address 
it. If we peruse the general tendency in R&D, we obtain indeed a fairly 
good idea of what the future should look like. There are basically two 
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reasons for this. On the one hand, technoscientific possibilities have 
the stubborn tendency to be somehow implemented. Everything that is 
technically possible becomes actual, claims Ellul. 106 On the other hand, 
there is no ideological brake anymore. (Christianity used to work that 
way.) The only pilot of the technoscientific system is economical, i.e., 
greed and lust for power. 

The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, and 
secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible. [...] We 
have also parks, and enclosures of all sorts, of beasts and birds; 
which we use not only for view or rareness, but likewise for 
dissections and trials, that thereby we may take light what may 
be wrought upon the body of man. 107 

That general Ellulian criterion of technoscientific possibilities needs 
nevertheless to be specified in order to obtain a proper heuristic tool. It 
seems wise here to follow the intuition of the French group Piece et main 
d’oeuvre that has repeatedly directed our attention to RFID tags or chips 
and on their future use. (More on them in §6.2.3. 108 ) 

From that perspective, it is likely that managed democracies, or 
pankatalepticons, will drift towards a “big mother” type of totalitar¬ 
ianism (or panopticon) before a implementing a “big brother” type 
of totalitarianism (or pancraticon). Bentham’s important concept of 
panopticon m was actually inconspicuous in utilitarianism. It acquired 
visibility only with Foucault’s Discipline and Punish. u0 Since the 
seventies, programs such as the codenamed “echelon” were put into 
motion and, at the moment, the numerical age allows even more mas¬ 
sive surveillance programs that target not only individuals, States, and 
international organizations but also corporations in order to steal all 
information that might benefit the U.S. The recent Snowden scandal 
perfectly exemplifies this. 

Of course such prospective analysis and studies have to be carried 
out critically. First, they only work with current R&D trends, extrapolat¬ 
ing from what is already known. “Discoveries” are, by definition, out of 
reach. Moreover, even if an argument can be made for the likelihood or 
even the imminence of a given breakthrough, it does not say much about 
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the actual event. For instance, Vernor Vinge and Ray Kurzweil insist that 
we are rapidly approaching a tipping point (“the singularity”), where the 
accelerating pace of smarter and smarter machines will soon outrun all 
human capabilities (perhaps as early as 2045). But it is impossible to 
predict its actual date and out of the question to guess how the human 
future might unfold after this point. 

Second, research in the “defense” industry is difficult to assess. This 
is a more embarrassing fact since military Keynesianism is not a vain 
concept in contemporary capitalism (see §7.3). 

Third, the greatest caution is needed when relying upon studies 
commissioned by the most reactionary foundations on the globe. It is 
never easy to determine their meaning and significance. Sometimes their 
claims should be turned inside out like a glove, either because they are 
short-sighted or because they seek disinformation. Two main arguments 
are possible here, and both have been made by Chomsky. On the one 
hand, information has to circulate in order to tune into the agenda of the 
inner and outer parties. On the other hand, the manufacture of dissent is 
becoming as important as the manufacture of consent. Even apparently 
subversive agendas can be piloted by specialized agencies. 

Let us introduce the topic with a quick overview of three actors in 
the field: the Rockefeller Foundation, the RAND Corporation, and the 
Group on Ethics in Science and New Technologies. 

In a recent study (2010), the Rockefeller Foundation adopts the 
pragmatic-Ellulian standpoint in order to assess the way technological 
innovation will determine, not merely impact, international economic 
development, i.e., growth. 1 " Their conceptual oversimplification is the 
following: technological progress is the only factor allowing growth and 
employment and, as a consequence, also determining the viability if not 
the sustainability of politics, starting with social policies. This fundamen¬ 
tal standpoint is made explicit in all Western circles and is supported at 
least implicitly by most other governments. The only ones who express 
a slight disagreement belong to the “axis of evil.” 

In order to keep the argument straightforward, we will not debate 
here at length either the fact that technological innovation has always, 
in the long run, destroyed employment, or the historical evidence that 
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the concept of growth was born in colonial times and has been since 
quantified with incoherent methods. The gross domestic product has 
been used as an indicator of the economic health of a country since 
1945, at a time when it was factually impossible to compare total rev¬ 
enue with total expenditures—a ratio that would make sense to assess 
macropolitics. 

A purely ideological perspective on economical issues now defines 
what politics is about. The Rockefeller study does not conceptualize 
the phagocytation, or absorption, of politics by the economy; it simply 
defines the heuristics its authors have chosen. The study argues that 
technology is without doubt going to pilot economical development 
at the international level, acknowledging however the important inde¬ 
terminations that subsist. Will technological innovation be Western or 
Eastern? How will the political climate influence the rhythm of inno¬ 
vations? Moreover, the study does not judge or anticipate the nature of 
the technological breakthroughs to come, but it identifies general trends 
in order to suggest prospective arguments. 

The study is based on two sources of evidence: geopolitically, a mul¬ 
ti-polar global system is emerging; demographically, global population 
growth will continue and will put pressure on food and water resources 
and especially on energy. Two criteria are used together in order to screen 
the futuribles: (i) the global political and economic alignment (i.e., the 
integration of politics and economics) and (ii) the adaptive capacity 
of individuals and communities. In other words, the questions are the 
following; first, will there be a deepening of globalization, i.e., a forced 
U.S.-Americanization of the planet, or a political fragmentation accom¬ 
panied by a return of protectionism? Second, how will societies and com¬ 
munities adapt themselves to the variation of international integration 
and the social pressure occasioned by technological innovation? Hence 
the following grid: 



weak adaptive capacity 

strong adaptive capacity 

weak alignment 

hack attack 

smart scramble 

strong alignment 

lock step 

clever together 
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Each alternative aims at depicting the world around the year 2030. It is 
introduced through an imaginary scenario in a rather playful manner. 
But are they really alternatives? All technological innovations seem inter¬ 
changeable between scenarios . . . starting with the omnipresent, but 
never named, RFID chips. 

If integration and adaptability are low, the international community 
would be the victim of all sorts of “hack attacks.” Technological 
innovation would not prevent, or could even create,chaos. Containment 
measures would be needed to prevent crime and terror. Hence “identity- 
verification technologies become a staple of daily life.” 112 If integration is 
weak and adaptability high, there would be a “technological scramble” 
of some communities at the expense of others. The humanity of 
tomorrow would exploit the civilizations of yesterday. If integration is 
strong and adaptability is low, some form of totalitarianism or “lock 
step” is expected. Technology would be more rudimentary and hostile to 
freedom. If integration and adaptability are high, some form of techno¬ 
harmony would ensue (“clever together”). International coordination 
would be maximal but not politically unified in the traditional top/ 
down sense. It would be achieved by a consortium of nations, NGO s, 
and multinationals working from the bottom up. Technology would 
be a tool of good governance, of urbanization, and industrialization, 
especially thanks to data mining with the help of nanosensors and smart 
networks. It would be less a matter of surveillance than of sousveillance 
(or “inverse surveillance”). 113 

The Rockefeller 2010 study quotes a RAND report on th e global 
technology revolution (2006). The RAND Corporation, a think tank of 
the U.S. Air Force, provides here a more technical account of the futuri- 
bles in which RFID chips play an important role. 114 It analyzes how all 
the aspects of human and animal life will be impacted by biotechnol¬ 
ogies, nanotechnologies, and information technologies. A worldwide 
accelerated technological development is expected. 

The work of the Group on Ethics in Science and New Technologies also 
testifies to European activities in the field. 115 Here the diagnosis seems 
even simpler. Beyond the conceptual fog, one can distinguish a scarring 
lack of vision: “ethics will always lag behind.” 
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6. Capitalism: the Human-Machine System 


6.1. What Is Capitalism? 

Now that the general background of our discussion has been specified, 
it is necessary to circumscribe capitalism itself and to cast some light on 
the input it requires and the output it generates. 

6.1.1. Total exploitation 

Capitalism necessarily involves total exploitation in order to maximize 
private profit. (Alternative models, such as Scitovsky’s, Baumol’s, or 
Marris’ can be ignored here.) What does it mean in practice? On the 
one hand, private profit is the key to all economical processes; on 
the other hand, it is generated by exploitation and alienation of all 
phenomena. 

6.1.1.1. Everything and everyone are commodities 

First, everything and everyone are but commodities, i.e., available resources. 
They have no intrinsic value in their natural environment. All individuals 
are thus means—especially proles, of course. Utility is the keyword. 

6.1.1.2. Everywhere: public and private; home and abroad 

Second, this 360° commodification takes place everywhere, in public 
as well as private spheres. Total exploitation starts in the homeland but 
should be geographically expanded as much as possible. Globalization 
is a matter of principle." 6 

6.1.1.3. Everytime: synchronic and diachronic (past & future) 

Third, this nefarious process is synchronic as well as diachronic. All 
contemporarily available resources qualify for total exploitation, but 
past and future resources should not be sheltered from insatiable greed. 
Oil and minerals, for instance, that took millions of years to settle, can 
be, without any doubt, exhausted in a couple of generations. Similarly, 
there is no need to try to preserve resources that would be essential for 
future generations. Whereas pre-industrial Revolution common sense 
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used to require that all decisions take into account at least two future 
generations, simply because it was a graspable reality—that is, an adult 
could get to know her children’s children—and an existential imperative, 
in that there was inter-generational support. Nowadays the life of his 
children and of his children’s children do not seem to be of any interest 
to most denizens! Perhaps here we get a clear glimpse of what decultur- 
ation—if not plain evil—is. When very few really care about children 
anymore, the end is near. 11 

Total exploitation thus fosters nothing less than two biocides. A 
genocidal capitalism would leave nature untouched—something that is 
obviously not the case. Even positive externalities are usually ignored. 118 

6.1.2. Upstream biocide 

Upstream, we find the instrumentalization of all forms of life, which 
generally amounts to their destruction. For the “business class,” nature is 
just a big reservoir to plunder and a huge dustbin. As Huxley remarked, 
the love of nature keeps no factory busy. There is so much pollution in 
some areas that life expectancy starts now to decline while health is more 
and more handicapped by pathologies such as asthma, diabetes, cancer, 
mental disorders, and genetic disorders." 9 

6.1.3. Downstream biocide 

Downstream, the transformation of nature into technical commodities 
also means the substitution of artificial life for natural life. Nature is 
outmoded, sometimes even criminal; nothing should be free. Animals 
or plants reproducing themselves without any human intervention 
whatsoever is the nightmare of the corporate world. According to Berlan, 
the biotechnology industry seeks the sterilization of all forms of life in 
order to substitute production for reproduction . l2 ° 

The conjunction of bio-technology with nanotechnology and infor¬ 
mation technology irresistibly leads in the direction of the disappearance 
of the natural realm, all for the entire benefit of multinationals. Inter¬ 
estingly, the existential consequences for human beings of technological 
innovations are only debated within techno-optimist circles such as the 
transhumanists. In other circles, ethicists are hired in order to sanction 
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policies decided by technicians, something they happily do for only a 
small additional fee. 

This is of tremendous philosophical relevance since it amounts to 
the obliteration of the contrast between nature (“physis”) and art or 
artifice (“techne”) which is at the root of the entire Western culture. As 
far as I know, only Jean-Pierre Dupuy has worked on this philosophical 
conundrum foreseen by Heidegger and Anders. 121 Here is the surest sign 
of a total cultural—hence civilizational—collapse. 

6.2. When Did It Start? 

Three watersheds are essential to grasp the nature of contemporary cap¬ 
italism—(i) a technoscientific, (ii) an economical, and (iii) a data-pro- 
cessing innovation. They are, so to speak, the late thunder after three 
lightnings: 1784, 1929, and 1984. All presuppose the shift from caste 
stewardship to class property. Before the enclosures, the landed gentry 
saw itself as the warden of a certain vision of the world in which they 
were the elected people in charge of the land, the population, and the 
religion. They actually belonged to their land and people, securing the 
reproduction of caste structure. After the enclosures, ownership basically 
meant an endless power quest through the dematerialization of value. 
Land had no more intrinsic value but only extrinsic value, quantity sub¬ 
stituted for quantity. Previously one could only crave for so much mun¬ 
dane wardenship; now money made possible a never-ending quest. Plus, 
the dematerialization secured by monetarization of exchanges introduced 
a financial logic. Money acquired an existence of its own, requiring, like 
a demon of sorts, to be fed by interest rates. A very tragic exemplification 
of misplaced concreteness indeed. Early bourgeois were still pretending 
to foster aristocratic values; later, aristocrats who survived revolutionary 
turmoil adopted the new bourgeois religion of money. 

6.2.1. Industrial revolution: technoscience, 1784 

The most important technological innovation that allowed the transfor¬ 
mation of an agrarian society into an industrial one is without a doubt 
the discovery of the steam engine and more particularly the creation of 
the steam locomotive by James Watt (1736-1819) in 1784. The shift to 
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oil production and to the combustion-engine is just a refinement of this 
process that later also involved other forms of production of electricity. 

In a nutshell: without proper fuel, none of the new industrial con¬ 
traptions would be of any use. Windmill, watermill, and horsepower 
were slowly abandoned; and the entry into the “carbon age” was progres¬ 
sive. Abraham Darby substituted coke for charcoal in 1709, allowing the 
industrial production of cast iron with high-quality coke and the birth 
of the iron industry itself (1749). Later, productivity was significantly 
increased with the adoption of puddling (1784). The production of coal 
skyrockets from 1830 on; then it is supplemented with the production 
of coke and eventually by oil. 

Zenobe Gramme (1826-1901) invents the dynamo in 1869 and 
the electric engine in 1873. Thomas Edison (1847—1931) establishes 
the Edison Electric Light Co. (New York) in 1878. The electrification 
of the industrial West was about to begin, but not in the decentralized 
way imagined by Edison, who argued for the use of direct current 
(DC), far safer for users but inadequate for the creation of a distri¬ 
bution grid. His rival Westinghouse was keen to impose the use of 
alternating current (AC), essential to create monopolies of production 
and distribution. 

The use of the explosion engine spread with the automobile indus¬ 
try, especially after the commercialization of the Ford Model T in 1908. 

Oil exploitation had grown since 1830, but it was the development 
of new weapons prior to WW1—airplanes in 1912; armored divisions in 
1916—that revealed the full military potential of oil. Petro addiction was 
then complete until the nuclear power industry painted its advantages in 
glowing colors. Enrico Fermi built the first experimental nuclear reactor 
in Chicago; it entered criticality in 1942. The first civilian reactor was 
Russian (AM-1 Obninsk, 1954), and the first portable one was U.S. (Alco 
PM-2A, 1960). 

6.2.2. Economical revolution: consumerism, 1929 

The question of the totalitarian nature of technique, and especially of 
technology, should be addressed straightforwardly but. However, in the 
context of the present claim of Whiteheads optimism and technophilia 
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to the global systemic crisis, it is heuristically possible to sever tech¬ 
noscience from its managerial pole and to critically cultivate a romantic 
vision of technology. 

According to Ellul, tehnique, and all the more so technology, is 
intrinsically totalitarian. It seeks to embrace everything. Still, for Ellul, 
capitalism actually constitutes an impediment to this all-embracing 
progress. Nothing should interfere with technique. It is criminal and 
antisocial to slow down this trend. 122 The destruction of organic and 
vital links and their replacement by technical links constitutes progress. 

As stated by Mumford, technique and capitalism are intrinsically 
correlated, but technique could be made more organic. Writing in 1934, 
Mumford obviously tries to salvage the techno-optimism of Adventures 
of Ideas (1933). Giving the presumption of innocence to technoscience 
amounts to accepting the possibility that technoscience could be piloted 
by a genuine political vision instead of an economic-speculative one 
and hence contribute to the common good instead of the wealth of the 
0-1 percent of the population. According to the late Huxley, it is not 
impossible, after all, that what Illich calls a convivial society (Tools for 
Conviviality , 1973) could be obtained through a synergy between tech¬ 
noscience and spirituality ( Island , 1962). Huxley argued for a Buddhist 
vision while Whiteheadians are used to reading about a Christian vision 
(Hartshorne, Cobb, Griffin, etc.). 

From the perspective of Whiteheadian scholarship, the emergence of 
consumerism can be sketched in the following way. There is first an eco¬ 
nomic problem that is essentially nebulous for all actors; namely, how to 
cope with overproduction. Then second, two new techniques emerge— 
planned obsolescence and public relations. They prove themselves useful 
in managing all the concerns of the oligarchy. Third, the implementation 
of these techniques grants the expressibility of the economic dilemmas 
and the connection is made between the economic crisis and the social 
and political crises. Consumerism constitutes, beginning in the 20 th cen¬ 
tury, the apparent core of the capitalist agenda for the simple reason that 
it seemed to be the only solution to its chronic cycle of crises. Three main 
points should thus be underlined: (i) recurrent crises, (ii) programmed 
obsolescence, and (iii) public relations. 
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6.2.2.1. Capitalism is always already in crisis 

First, capitalism has always already been in crisis. Economists did not 
have to wait for Jean de Sismondi (1773-1842) or Karl Marx (1818— 
1883) to become aware of the following iron law: seeking profit at all 
costs periodically creates crises of overproduction (sometimes called “nec¬ 
essary market corrections”), usually aggravated by shameless speculation. 
To concentrate on the period that is relevant to our argument, remem¬ 
ber that the Great Depression of 1929-1939 was actually preceded by 
another crisis: the Depression of 1920-1921. Interestingly enough, the 
successions of recessions and recoveries remained a nebulous problem 
if not a simple taboo ... until the existence of a solution respectful of the 
interests of the business class allowed them to formulate the issue clearly. 
This solution—forced consumption—has two poles: programmed obso¬ 
lescence and advertising campaigns. Later the generalization of credit 
would compensate for the lack of buying power within the growing 
number of unemployed. 

6.2.2.2. Planned obsolescence and public relations 

Second, the first manifestation of the politics of planned obsolescence 
seems to be the Phoebus cartel (1924-1939), created to control the man¬ 
ufacture and sale of light bulbs and especially aimed at limiting their life 
expectancy. The issue was clearly identified by Huxley in his Brave New 
World (1932), but the term itself, apparently coined by Bernard London 
(Ending the Depression Through Planned Obsolescence , 1932), got some 
public visibility only in the sixties with the work of Vance Packard (espe¬ 
cially Waste Makers, 1960). He argued that planned obsolescence can be 
divided into three subcategories: obsolescence of quality, obsolescence of 
function, and obsolescence of desirability. Sometimes an existing product 
breaks down or wears out; sometimes a new product that performs the 
function better is introduced; and sometimes the existing product simply 
becomes less attractive (“psychological obsolescence”). 123 

Third, in the years 1912—1929 the new field of psychology emerged, 
and a new market sprang from it in the U.S.A.: public relations, or 
PR. Here lies the missing link between the unexpressed problem and 
its clarification. 
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Psychological science comes out of Wundt’s psychophysics and is 
essentially Pavlovian. 124 It developed with Watson’s (1878-1958), Tol- 
man’s (1886-1959) and Skinner’s (1904-1990) behaviorism. 125 Psy¬ 
chology had been taught at universities, as a discipline distinct from 
philosophy, since James and Wundt, 126 but psychology departments were 
created far later. Kuklick gives 1912 as the cut-off date between philos¬ 
ophy and psychology in the U.S. For instance, Harvard’s department of 
psychology was fully autonomous only in 1936 while the first British 
department was created in 1928 by Charles Spearman (1863-1945) at 
University College, London. 127 

The market of “public relations” sprang from the hybridization of 
behaviorism and psychoanalysis; the mind can be controlled by tireless 
repetition of the same stimulus, especially if it targets some unconscious 
(read: sexual) drive. Of course, behaviorism is theoretically at daggers 
drawn with Freudian psychoanalysis, but both views actually share many 
materialistic and deterministic presuppositions that make them twin 
children of their time. Five stages are remarkable. 

(i) Public relations was raised into prominence in 1914 when 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee (1877-1934) was hired by John D. Rockefeller Jr 
to represent his family and company, initially the “Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company” and later “Standard Oil,” after the “Ludlow Massa¬ 
cre.” Ludlow basically saw strikers being machine-gunned by private 
militias in order to cure their lack of morality. It was not the first time 
that hundreds of armed guards were hired to break a strike (remember, 
e.g., the 1892 Homestead Strike), but this time the bloodbath was 
too obvious. Lee promptly demonstrated that public opinion could be 
controlled through the press. 

(ii) The second feat of PR aficionados took place in the context of 
the work of the “Committee on Public Information” or “Creel Com¬ 
mittee.” This was created by Woodrow Wilson in 1917, just after the 
declaration of war, in order to introduce to the public the idea of a 
U.S. military intervention in Europe. Its main craftsmen were Edward 
Bernays (1891-1995), who had opened an office as Public Relations 
Counselor in New York in 1919 and was bragging of his familial ties 
with Freud, 128 and Walter Lippmann (1889-1974), who had already 
carved out the expression “engineering of consent” in 1922. 
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(iii) To the point: the first U.S. departments of psychology were 
created in the years 1914-1917 in order to provide assessment protocols 
for the army, now recruiting for continental operations, and to develop 
psychological warfare and other propaganda tools. Congress declared 
war on 6 April 1917, but the matter had been in the air since at least 
1915, when the Lusitania was conveniently torpedoed. 

(iv) Goebbels had been a shrewd spectator of these developments 
(he kept copies of Bernays’ writings in his own personal library). He 
enters the public scene around 1927 with the christening of DerAngriff 
newspaper. One knows how much he contributed to securing the Nazi 
grasp on German minds. 

(v) One last important milestone is Bernays’ “torches of freedom” 
campaign of 1929 that successfully transformed a habit associated with 
the life of a lost woman, usually prostitutes, artists at best, into the public 
sign of a liberated woman. The exact same pattern is used nowadays to 
urge “new Europe” to smoke ... At any rate, if you wonder what public 
relations can do, and if you are tired of the recent fuss about spin doctors 
and nonexistent Weapons of Mass Destruction, it is easy to remem¬ 
ber that the biggest known crime against humanity, Hiroshima, was 
promptly advertised as the bare outcome of the necessities of modern 
warfare. Hardly anyone remembers that the Japanese were not only on 
their knees before August the 6 ,h but also trying to reach a peace agree¬ 
ment months before the bombs were dropped. 129 

622.3. Consumerism or the Gulag 

To sum up: while economic crises were seemingly more and more 
frequent and appeared to have more lasting effects (1920-1921, then 
1929-1939), a new market quickly imposed itself as the sine qua 
non condition of profitable business and smooth (profitable) politics 
(1912-1939). The epiphany took place in the years 1927-1929, when 
it occurred to the business class that the solution to overproduction 
does not have to be communism but can be consumerism instead. The 
idea was simply to create a “superb consumer” who is restless, wasteful, 
conforming, debt-ridden, permanently discontented (with a “hunger 
for hard goods l w ). The argument is brilliant. Since technoscientific 
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capitalism grows osmotically with gains in productivity, sooner or later, 
these gains in productivity allow an industry to saturate the market. As 
the New York Times wrote in 1927, “it may be that the world’s needs 
ultimately will be produced by three days’ work a week.” 131 Decadence, 
indulgence, materialism, cynicism, irresponsibility, selfishness, and 
the like are either accidental or irrelevant to the forced consumption 
system (Packard). 

It seems then unavoidable to pare down the work week or at least 
to slow production down, but this would have two equally totally unac¬ 
ceptable results. First, profits would decrease; second, workers would 
have more time for themselves, for the pursuit of happiness and the 
creation of a dense tissue of solidarity. But why are these consequences 
scandalously unacceptable? Well, to advocate lower profits and degrowth 
is equivalent to stabbing capitalism in the heart. As a matter of principle, 
nothing should prevent the betterment of profits. Fair enough, but what 
about the pursuit of happiness? We find here the exact same rationale as 
the one that is behind military Keynesianism, which eiefacto constitutes 
the necessary condition of the contemporary blend of capitalism (cf. 
§6.3.3). That is, if citizens are urged to cultivate themselves, if they are 
given the time and the means to become genuine individuals and to 
foster a solidarity worthy of that name—i.e., to fulfil the Greek ideal of 
direct democracy—they simply become ungovernable by the oligarchy. 
But if we spend all our money, and more, on weapons that are socially 
totally useless, we keep people at work, ignorant, and in fear. How do 
you achieve that? How do you scare people to death? More prosaically, 
how do you keep them dissatisfied with their life and the goods that 
they already own and consume? Advertising, supposedly a mild form of 
propaganda but actually its quintessential substance, allows this quite 
easily, as the last hundred years amply demonstrate. 

The capitalist mantra “keep the consumer dissatisfied” 132 is the addic¬ 
tion imperative. This is what Burroughs called “The Algebra of Need:” 

the addict needs more and more junk to maintain a human 
form ... Junk is the mold of monopoly and possession. ... The 
more junk you use the less you have and the more you have 
the more you use. . . . Junk is the ideal product. . . . the ulti¬ 
mate merchandise. No sales talk necessary. The client will crawl 
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through a sewer and beg to buy.... The junk merchant does not 
sell his product to the consumer, he sells the consumer to his 
product. He does not improve and simplify his merchandise. He 
degrades and simplifies the client. He pays his staff in junk. 133 

What matters is that the link between gains in productivity and need 
saturation is not a recent epiphany that took place in post-1968 radical 
thinking: the business class was itself fully conscious of the stakes as early 
as 1926. John E. Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, declared for instance: “I am for everything that will 
make work happier but against everything that will further subordi¬ 
nate its importance. The emphasis should be put on work—more work 
and better work.” “Nothing,” he claimed, “breeds radicalism more than 
unhappiness unless it is leisure.” 134 

More leisure and less production could foster citizenry but also 
radicalism. More production and less leisure guarantees conformism and 
atomism. The very terms of the debate are not new at all. Some radical 
thinkers simply rediscover nowadays what the inner party has buried 
under layers of useless information one hundred years ago. 

A contemporary example makes this contrast striking. Every single 
known and unknown politician claims nowadays that the demographic 
evolution in Western countries requires that citizens work longer to 
finance social security. There is no other alternative, and this is consid¬ 
ered common sense! But expected improvements in productivity alone 
could cover the alleged deficit, which is aggravated by financialization 
aka speculation. Plus it is obvious that production should be slowed 
down in the context of the global systemic crisis. And it is perhaps also 
clear that it is about time to redistribute wealth and leisure in a way 
that allows, finally, for the implementation of the democratic program 
lauded by the very same politicians. 

The discovery of the solution to a liminal, i.e., almost conscious, 
problem has thus allowed a rephrasing of the alternatives. There is no 
need to renounce the accumulation of property and wealth by the happy 
few; there is no need to fear communism. Productivity will continue to 
soar. People will be kept at work 8 hours a day 5 days a week to try to 
buy the life they cannot afford. Massification will secure a carnivalesque 
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democracy, itself allowing capitalism’s endurance. Now that the danger 
can be safely averted, we can name the alternatives: (i) either the gulag or 
consumerism; (ii) either communist enslavement or capitalistic enslave¬ 
ment; (iii) either a vast prison for loosely connected individuals, who are 
perhaps still free in their heads, or (iv) an infinite desert populated by 
bodies free to go where they have nothing to do and to shout what they 
don’t think, while their minds are firmly locked up by the current new- 
speak. Spinoza is perhaps the first one to have understood the possibilities 
that were actualized only in the 20 ,h century and depicted by Huxley: 

But if, in despotic statecraft, the supreme and essential mystery 
be to hoodwink the subjects, and to mask the fear, which keeps 
them down, with the specious garb of religion, so that men may 
fight as bravely for slavery as for safety, and count it not shame 
but highest honour to risk their blood and their lives for the 
vainglory of a tyrant; yet in a free state no more mischievous 
expedient could be planned or attempted. 135 

Huxley did not mince his words either: 

There is, of course, no reason why the new totalitarianisms 
should resemble the old. Government by clubs and firing 
squads, by artificial famine, mass imprisonment and mass 
deportation, is not merely inhumane (nobody cares much about 
that nowadays); it is demonstrably inefficient—and in an age 
of advanced technology, inefficiency is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. A really efficient totalitarian state would be one in which 
the all-powerful executive of political bosses and their army of 
managers control a population of slaves who do not have to 
be coerced, because they love their servitude. To make them 
love it is the task assigned, in present-day totalitarian states, to 
ministries of propaganda, newspaper editors and schoolteachers. 

But their methods are still crude and unscientific. 136 

It is after all easier to control minds rather than bodies. 

All this brings us back to Lovejoy’s contrast and its actualization in 
environmentalism and ecology. The recent craze for Mother Earth makes 
some people think that we are now confronted by a new state of affairs 
and that new alternatives are lurking within it. It should be absolutely 
clear that what the unwashed masses discover in 2014 was actually fully 
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realized in 1927, if not earlier, by leading capitalists. The alternative is 
indeed between more genocidal capitalism and a form of communism. 
The decision is not negotiable. 

The consumer has been substituted for the citizen. There are no 
more—if there ever were—individual members of an organic commu¬ 
nity. There are customers, clients, patients, students, fans, shoppers. Life 
is no more balanced between clearly defined private and public territories 
but wanders in blurred worlds, basically a society of the spectacle. Family, 
neighborhood, communities have been dissolved in gender issues, fear, 
and anxiety. 

6.2.3. The virtual revolution 

A Whiteheadian techno-optimism is typically Western and seems linked 
with its propensity for monotheism. It certainly makes sense from the 
perspective of creationism, since god’s creation is understood demiur¬ 
gically. When Plato systematized this pattern of thought, mechanicism 
was unknown and an organic relation between the demiurgos and its 
cosmos was still conceivable. Nowadays, the question does not even 
occur anymore. If human logos is akin to the divine logos, techne is 
likely to be virtuous. 

6.2.3.1. Personal computer (1984) and Internet (1991) 

Since Gutenberg’s first printing (1454), books have worked on commu¬ 
nities and societies. They allowed the spread of Renaissance ideals and of 
the Reformation, which, in turn, encouraged a new form of collective 
consciousness (see the works of Herbert Marshall McLuhan, Elizabeth 
Lewisohn Eisenstein, and Jack Goody). Later, newspaper publishing was 
largely responsible for breaking the church’s monopoly on existential 
issues and for fostering socialist reforms. Its heroic age dates back to 
the years 1850-1950 when the class consciousness summoned by the 
Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei (1848) slowly materialized. 

When new media emerged (the BBC radio was founded in 1922 and 
regular television broadcasts began in 1934), they displaced the hegemony 
of printing and, again, modified collective consciousness. 137 Television got 
immensely popular in the aftermath of WW2 in the U.S., uplifting the 
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moods of its valued customers. Whereas newspapers were instrumental 
in reforming class consciousness, radio, and especially television, immedi¬ 
ately boosted a conservative worldview. Advertising became a real indus¬ 
try,with pure political and economical propaganda the rule. 138 Written 
material is no doubt less susceptible to rhetoric than speech and images. 

In 1984, Apple released its first Macintosh personal computer. The 
multimedia universe, as its name indicates, depends upon the possibil¬ 
ity to manage together text, audio, still images, animation, video, and 
interactive content forms, such as Wikipedia. The World Wide Web was 
born in 1991; the military ARPANET, its direct ancestor, was launched 
in 1969. Apparently a truly democratic device, the internet requires 
however some computer knowledge and access to the web through a 
provider, as well as, of course, a computer and some reliable electric 
power. When the “semantic web” (Web 3.0) is implemented in order to 
prevent the spread of pornography, etc., that relative democracy could 
be terminated and a tighter control on all traffic imposed. 

Finally, let us mention cellular phones, which appeared in Europe 
in 1994 and quickly became an indispensable element in the life of den¬ 
izens. More and more irrelevant information is being poured into our 
lives, especially since the merging of mobile phone and ultra-broadband 
internet access (“4G,” 2008). Pinochet (1973), Thatcher (1979), and 
Reagan (1981) did not work for nothing. 

62.3.2. RFID chips 

RFIDs (acronym of “Radio-frequency identification”) have been on the 
market since 1971; they constitute the spearhead of non-invasive control 
technologies. To simplify, there are basically two types of RFID tags. 
Passive RFID tags have no built-in power source and require an external 
electromagnetic field to initiate a signal transmission, usually no more 
than 10 meters. Active RFID tags contain a battery and can transmit 
signals once an external source, an “interrogator,” has been successfully 
identified. Some are “read-only” chips, their data being set once and for 
all; others can be modified after implantation. 

In order to keep the argument tight, the following schematization of 
the technical possibilities is proposed. We will peruse, on the one hand, 
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passive nanochips that can be widely used to tag commodities; on the 
other, active microchips that are developed in order to help specialized 
institutions cope with some animal or some human beings. Nanochips 
could even be spread in the environment like dust. Microchips are 
implanted through surgery and should be soon localized by the cellular 
phone network. 

62.3.3. Internet of things 

The “internet of things” refers to the implementation of all available forms 
of tracking technologies, starting with RFID s, in order to obtain a virtual 
copy of the real world and to manage it totally. All items in our environ¬ 
ment—including humans—could be tagged by a chip or caught in real 
time by sensors, cameras, computers, etc. The development of enhanced 
connectivity infrastructure and of ad-hoc programs and algorithms would 
allow total monitoring, management, and automation, removing the need 
for any, or much, human decisions. This concept is already at work in 
so-called smart cities, cars, and houses; it is part of the “connected culture” 
mythology. In short, this would be a fully fledged, built-in, paranoia. 

The “internet of things” began as a research project by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute ofTechnology’s Auto-ID Labs to help the Department 
of Defense track and control military stockpiling and inventory. Quite a 
relevant project in light of the now-forgotten conference given by then 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, who admitted on Sept 10, 2001, 
that “there is a $2 trillion hole in the Pentagon’s accounting.” Even a 
partial implementation of this program would constitute a major threat 
for democracy and for the world of life. 

This question bounces back in §8.2. 

6.3. How Does It Operate? 

In 1929—30, Whitehead came very close to the heart of the problem 
faced by our societies when he identified atomism and conformism and 
especially raised the twin questions of the preservation of freedom in 
a consumer society and of the link between productivity and employ¬ 
ment. He had all the tools to understand the stakes and take action; 
for some reason, he did neither. The question has since bounced back 
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many times with the works of ecologists and environmentalists. Let us 
first differentiate these two streams of thought with the help of Love- 
joy’s seminal analysis, which contrasts chronological primitivism with 
cultural primitivism. 1 ’ 9 Then we will gradually focus on the reframing 
that propaganda made possible. 

Chronological primitivism argues for an original and pristine con¬ 
dition, a Golden Age or an Age of Heroes. It was first expressed in 
mythological thought (Homer, Hesiod, Ovid), then reappeared, after 
all sorts of conceptual accidents (Rousseau, Schelling, Kierkegaard), in 
the middle of the 20 th century, with the “ecological” movement (Carson, 
Meadows, Naess, etc.) that ended up bringing forth a new green deal in 
order to secure the revival of a capitalism in perdition. According to 
mainstream ecologists, to go back to that original epoch requires the 
expression of a luring idea that would exert its influence from the top of 
society. Society will be transformed by the expression of a new ideal in 
normative rules expressed in a legal corpus, preferably meta-national. 

Cultural primitivism expresses the discontent with the current state 
of civilization and usually claims that a far simpler and less sophisticated 
life would constitute a better life. It was first tagged behind chrono- 
mythological primitivism (Cynicism, Skepticism, Stoicism, etc.). It 
then recurred, after the first warlike apocalypse of the century and 
its intellectual consequences (Spengler, Freud, Mumford), and then 
morphed into what can be called environmentalism (Ellul, Illich, Gorz). 
The point here is less to return to nature than to transform culture 
from the bottom. Global transformation is deemed useless; only local 
revolution will make the difference. This happens, very simply, when 
individuals decide to modify their habits in agreement with a new life 
standard. It is then hoped that these small scale events will “topple up.” 

The two streams are not always easy to distinguish in their 
consequences, but their guiding principles are clearly different. 
Chronological primitivism is positive or kataphatic; it institutes a 
uchronia that puts on stage a paradisiac epoch of sorts and suggests 
that one should seek rejuvenation on its shores. The hidden premise 
is a fusional tropism and an absence of real concern for contemporary 
matters. Cultural primitivism is negative or apophatic; it institutes a 
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utopia that demands the reversal of the current “civilizational” trends 
in order to alleviate alienation without specifying, a priori, all the 
characteristics of this reversal (communitarianism and vegetarianism 
are however frequent imperatives). The explicit premise is a personal 
concern for the contemporary state of affairs, a renunciation of whatever 
seems seducing to most, and hence the enforcement of self-discipline 
and austerity. Technology is seen as intrinsically problematic as is wealth 
and sometimes property. 

It is not difficult to understand why chronological primitivism has 
been progressively superseded by cultural primitivism. The develop¬ 
ment of scientific theories has made it difficult to support the idea of an 
Age of Heroes while technical progress has reinforced the unease that 
was already expressed at the time of bare tools and animal tractionfcf. 
Cynicism and Epicurianism). For instance, contemporary ecology has 
historically been shaped by environmentalism. But an interesting shift 
has taken place, and now ecology has the best visibility. The shift has 
given an unexpected meaning and purpose to primitivist thinking. After 
having been a transformative force, ecology has become a hoax. 

In sum, cultural primitivists are the only significant actors in the 
assessment of the Western disaster. The amazing thing is that all their 
works attack technoscientific capitalism while Whitehead remains ata- 
vistically confident in the power of technique to bend the altogether 
marginal problems created by capitalism. If we dig further, we thus have 
to acknowledge the relevance of Mumford ( Technics and Civilization, 
1934), Lovejoy ( Primitivism, 1935), Heidegger (“Die Frage nach der 
Technik,” 1949, in Vortrage und Aufdtze, 1954), Arendt ( The Origins 
of Totalitarianism, 1951), Anders ( Nihilismus und Existenz, 1946; Die 
Antiquiertheit des Menschen, 1956), Ellul {La Technique, 1954), Kohr 
{The Breakdown of Nations, 1957), Carson {Silent Spring, 1962), Schu¬ 
macher {Small is Beautiful, 1973), Illich {La Convivialite, 1973) and 
Gorz {fcologie etpolitique, 1975). But the two decisive texts are most 
probably literary: Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949) and Huxley’s 
Island (1962). 

In sum, three complementary heuristic tools need to be mobilized 
to obtain a better picture. 
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6.3.1. Massification 

Massification is so to speak the finished product of the process of capi¬ 
talistic deculturation. It involves the tight symbolic web of conformation 
and atomization. Communities are long dead in our political landscape, 
but so are societies. It seems now as if a pure fluid dynamics could be 
applied to clone-like denizens. If there is still freedom of speech, it cer¬ 
tainly does not entail or even presuppose freedom of thought. 1 '* 0 

6.3.2. Speculation 

The accumulation of goods and capital that is the core of the process of 
total exploitation, and thus the engine of capitalism, necessarily leads 
to usury and speculation in resources, in goods, also in currencies, in 
bonds, in shares, and, eventually, in more and more abstruse derivative 
products. This leads to the financialization of economy, a virtual growth 
that can entail a real growth only if inflation is avoided. Here, private 
property means utmost greed, shameless cupidity. 

6.3.3. Military Keynesianism 

History teaches us that capitalism cannot survive independently of mili¬ 
tary Keynesianism. Why? For economic, social, and political reasons—all 
tied to the imperium of the inner party. 141 

There is first a tissue of economic reasons; military Keynesianism 
allows internal growth and fosters high-tech research and development. 
Weapons—of mass destruction or otherwise—need heavy investments 
and secrecy to be developed and thus flourish in a closed market. The 
sales of new weaponry are guaranteed in the homeland while lobbying 
seeks to obtain some market shares abroad. Since weapons systems are 
getting more and more sophisticated, it is furthermore possible to make 
sure they will never be turned against some nations. (The case of avionics 
stands out, with the explicit possibility of banning any aggressive actions 
against some forces with the “identification friend or foe” system). 

Second, all the funds that are spent on socially useless programs 
prevent the distribution of wealth. Think for a second about the level 
of social care (education, health, culture) that could be obtained in the 
U.S. if all its troopers were upgraded into social workers. I do not talk 
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about military personnel pretending to operate humanitarian missions 
in battledress, but of a genuine reallocation of resources. 

Third, military Keynesianism guarantees international hegemony. 
This is what is politely called “gunboat diplomacy”; that is, the open¬ 
ing of markets for pillage. The opium wars constitute a good historical 
example, but all wars, without exception, qualify. WTiat Clausewitz wrote 
is still valid provided one acknowledges that business imperatives have 
now entirely substituted for political intercourse: “war is simply a con¬ 
tinuation of economical intercourse, with the addition of other means... 
War in itself does not suspend economical intercourse or change it into 
something entirely different. In essentials, that intercourse continues 
irrespective of the means it employs.” 142 

Here, private property means security. In sum, industrial capitalism 
qua total exploitation benefits from the push of fascist, militarized 
capitalism and the pull of financial, speculative capitalism. Between the 
years 1944-1989 and 2001-2008, the Pentagon and Neo-Conservatism 
ruled the game. Between 1989-2001 and 2009-2012, Wall Street 
and Neoliberalism took over, with the latter as an economic policy 
agenda that began in Chile in 1973. Hence. I have two important last 
remarks. First, it is essential to carefully distinguish neoconservatism 
and neoliberalism and to notice that their respective agendas are 
contradictory. The former is made of fundamentalism, messianism, 
moralism, militarism, expansionism, and patriotism, while the latter 
embraces the perfect market, profitability, amoral market, globalization, 
deregulation, and entrepreneurial rationality. Second, neoliberalism 
and neoconservatism both share enough interest to work, in fine , hand 
in hand. The most recent amazing proof being probably the smooth 
transition between Bush and Obama. It is a screen that hides the agenda 
of the inner part, even to the outer party. 

7. Actors, from Top to Bottom 

Now, the actors of the capitalistic system deserve some special attention. 
Who runs the system? Who benefits from it (cui bono )? What does the 
exercise of power actually entail? 
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7.1. Who Runs Capitalism? 

There is no easy answer to this question because of the limited horizon 
that defines everybody’s social perspective (see section 4.2). At the same 
time, names are not difficult to identify. One should be especially aware 
of what Whitehead called the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. The 
pilots of the system are not big corporations or multinationals or even, 
as the story goes, a democratically elected parliament. The pilots are 
individuals who, at least at some point in their careers, have chosen to 
follow the path of greed rather the one of solidarity. When we will ask 
“why” (in section 7.3), we will not incriminate the will of a conglomerate 
(there is no Leviathan) but the decisions of individuals. This precision 
is important because if you choose to condemn such abstract entities, 
you pave the way for the devil’s advocate, who will for sure claim that 
the responsibility and the freedom of choice that you seek in managerial 
matters does not really exist in so far as There Is No Alternative ; the iron 
law of neoliberalism is as natural as gravitation is. 

The general sketch is simple: 

Throughout recorded time, and probably since the end of the 
Neolithic Age, there have been three kinds of people in the 
world, the High, the Middle, and the Low. They have been 
subdivided in many ways, they have borne countless different 
names, and their relative numbers, as well as their attitude 
towards one another, have varied from age to age: but the 
essential structure of society has never altered. Even after 
enormous upheavals and seemingly irrevocable changes, the 
same pattern has always reasserted itself, just as a gyroscope 
will always return to equilibrium, however far it is pushed one 
way or the other. . . .The aims of these three groups are entirely 
irreconcilable. The aim of the High is to remain where they are. 

The aim of the Middle is to change places with the High. The 
aim of the Low, when they have an aim—for it is an abiding 
characteristic of the Low that they are too much crushed by 
drudgery to be more than intermittently conscious of anything 
outside their daily lives—is to abolish all distinctions and 
create a society in which all men shall be equal. (Nineteen 
Eighty-Four 231) 
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When an individual achieves class consciousness, the implications 
depend upon his or her actual social horizon. Proles are concerned 
about destroying the class dialectic; outer party members are only 
trying to climb the ladder and inner party members to maintain the 
status quo. 

7.1.1.Inner Party 

Orwell implicitly uses the idea of the social horizon to introduce the 
“first class:” 

a man named O’Brien, a member of the Inner Party and holder 
of some post so important and remote that Winston had only 
a dim idea of its nature. (Nineteen Eighty-Four 13) 

In France, between the two World Wars, there was also the idea that the 
country was driven by two hundred families (“les deux cents families”). 
This was an allusion to the pre-Revolution time when the old nobility 
of knightly origin ruled over the Kingdom. Some things never change, 
nor are they meant to. At the end of the nineteenth century, Ward 
McAllister was talking about America’s social elite as the “Four Hun¬ 
dred.” Scholars speak now about 6000 people, 14 ’ but there is no real 
need to quantify. What would really matter would be to name these 
individuals or, failing that, to try to understand the meaning and signifi¬ 
cance of their behaviors. Psychopathy (or sociopathy, i.e., DSM-IV-TR’s 
“Antisocial Personality Disorder”) is likely to be the main nosological 
category applicable. 

The inner party is where power is exerted for the sake of power. Its 
members usually do not seek the attention of the media. 

7.1.2. Outer Party 

The inner party, however, would be nothing without the outer party 
(and the thought police), with which it keeps conflicting relationships. 

The outer party is the antechamber of the inner party; it is where 
promising members are selected or from where they arise. It is through 
them that the inner party exerts its power on the proles. But it is also 
the outer party that is subjected to the most pathological aspects of the 
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worship of power. Proles are simply stupefied by poverty and frightened 
by everlasting wars; the outer party is the target of the mental destruc¬ 
tiveness of the inner party. With that regard, it is worth remembering 
Orwell’s definition of doublethink-. 

It is only by reconciling contradictions that power can be 
retained indefinitely. ... The prevailing mental condition must 
be controlled insanity. 144 

It would be difficult to be clearer. The outer party members are caught 
in a thought patterning that is reminiscent of Bateson’s double bind. 145 
They are perhaps the most poignant victims of the systems. Proles are 
kept in gross ignorance of their condition. Having to cope with their 
misery on an everyday basis, they usually ignore their ignorance. On the 
contrary, outer party members sometimes share a glimpse of the reality of 
the system that enslaves them and the proles—but they cannot entertain 
that vision and need to work on their dutiful mindlessness. 

The outer party is where power is sought for the sake of power. 
Its members usually occupy the front scene in the media circus. The 
appearance of power is still needed to complement its lack of reality. 

7.2. On Whom Is It Imposed? 

Orwell warns us that ambivalence reigns throughout. 

7.2.1. Outer Party 

The outer party is not only the antechamber of the inner party; it is also 
the only real threat to the inner party. Remember, “the aim of the Middle 
is to change places with the High”—hence another reason why they need 
to be closely monitored. As Orwell makes plain, this requires not only 
the manufacture of consent but also the engineering of dissent. This is the 
work done mostly by NGOs created by the inner party members in 
order to pilot dissent and make it innocuous. In contemporary parlance, 
false flag operations can be used both to obtain consent of the masses 
and also to lure politically borderline individuals to identify themselves 
during events following the pattern framed by W. Tarpley, that is, as 
technicians, moles, and patsies. 
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The inner and outer party members cannot enjoy or afford fully 
fledged rational thinking. They are stuck in double thought, the former 
by nature, the later by necessity. When their judgement is applicable, it 
is the product of a technical expertise that acts as a screen between the 
economical qua political ideology and the social facts. 

7.2.2. Proles 

Capitalism is imposed upon 99 percent of the population, which gets 
very little, if anything, from it. These are the “proles” in the Orwellian lex¬ 
icon. Some of them have no doubt the vague desire to cultivate double¬ 
thought, but this would involve being “educated;” and most are simply 
confined in nothought. The desire for social change that the prole might 
have is indeed displaced by a desire for changes in commodities. Political 
freedom is equated with consumer choice and political citizenship with 
mass consumption. You exist only through your buying habits. 

7.3. Why So? 

We now understand better HOW capitalism works, but we still do not 
understand WHY the inner party members seek the subservience if not 
the enslavement of 99 percent of the world population. 146 We often read 
that the greed of the business class is insatiable, that, for them, more is 
never enough. Why so? Why such a haughtiness—what Greeks called 
“hubris”? 

7.3.1. Power for the Sake of Power 

Here also, Orwell offers the answer. Whereas most people, even now¬ 
adays, still think that the inner party is ruling over us for our own 
good—because there is no way people could manage their own lives 
by themselves—Orwell adamantly claims that the inner party actually 
seeks power entirely for its own sake while the outer party members are 
both mesmerized by the exercise of power and repelled by the effects 
they have to actually endure. 147 

Orwell replies here, probably purposively, to Huxley, whose Brave 
New World maintained that there is no other way than to let the most 
capable individuals (the “Alpha+” elite) rule over legions of more or less 
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capable morons. According to Huxleys narrative, a society solely com¬ 
posed of Alphas has been proved indeed nothing less than suicidal. 148 
Now, if the best minds cannot figure a way to live peacefully, neither 
would a society of betas and even less so a mixture of alphas, betas, etc. 
Power is, in other words, entirely benevolent and pragmatic. Orwell 
makes a strong case for the contrary. 

Interestingly, Huxley wrote to Orwell right after the publication 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four in order to praise the book but also to under¬ 
line that Orwellian totalitarianism is needlessly violent. 149 There was an 
incurable technophilia in Huxley. 

7.3.2. Torture for the Sake of Power 

The quest of power for the sake of power necessarily translates into the 
motto of totalitarianism: terror is an end in itself. 150 Terror is not how you 
rule but why you rule. O’Brien is very straightforward about this when 
he lists the four ignoble truths of totalitarianism: (i) power is not a means 
but an end; (ii) power is collective, it is power over human beings; (iii) 
power seeks total control of the mind in order to totally control matter 
(and the body); (iv)power necessarily consists in the capacity to impose 
suffering and, ultimately, to torture. Let us let Orwell speak for himself: 

‘How does one man assert his power over another, Winston?’ 

Winston thought. ‘By making him suffer,’ he said. 

‘Exactly. By making him suffer. Obedience is not enough. Unless 
he is suffering, how can you be sure that he is obeying your will 
and not his own? Power is in inflicting pain and humiliation. 
Power is in tearing human minds to pieces and putting them 
together again in new shapes of your own choosing. Do you 
begin to see, then, what kind of world we are creating? It is 
the exact opposite of the stupid hedonistic Utopias that the 
old reformers imagined. A world of fear and treachery and 
torment, a world of trampling and being trampled upon, a 
world which will grow not less but more merciless as it refines 
itself. Progress in our world will be progress towards more pain. 

The old civilizations claimed that they were founded on love or 
justice. Ours is founded upon hatred. In our world there will 
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be no emotions except fear, rage, triumph, and self-abasement. 
Everything else we shall destroy—everything. Already we are 
breaking down the habits of thought which have survived from 
before the Revolution. We have cut the links between child 
and parent, and between man and man, and between man and 
woman. No one dares trust a wife or a child or a friend any 
longer. But in the future there will be no wives and no friends. 
Children will be taken from their mothers at birth, as one takes 
eggs from a hen. The sex instinct will be eradicated. Procreation 
will be an annual formality like the renewal of a ration card. We 
shall abolish the orgasm. Our neurologists are at work upon it 
now. There will be no loyalty, except loyalty towards the Party. 
There will be no love, except the love of Big Brother. There will 
be no laughter, except the laugh of triumph over a defeated 
enemy. There will be no art, no literature, no science. When we 
are omnipotent we shall have no more need of science. There 
will be no distinction between beauty and ugliness. There 
will be no curiosity, no enjoyment of the process of life. All 
competing pleasures will be destroyed. But always—do not 
forget this, Winston—always there will be the intoxication of 
power, constantly increasing and constantly growing subtler. 
Always, at every moment, there will be the thrill of victory, the 
sensation of trampling on an enemy who is helpless. If you want 
a picture of the future, imagine a boot stamping on a human 
face—for ever.’ 151 

The argument is unanswerable. It echoes Jack London’s: 

This, then, is our answer. We have no words to waste on you. 
When you reach out your vaunted strong hands for our pal¬ 
aces and purpled ease, we will show you what strength is. In 
roar of shell and shrapnel and in whine of machine-guns will 
our answer be couched. We will grind you revolutionists down 
under our heel, and we shall walk upon your faces. The world is 
ours, we are its lords, and ours it shall remain. As for the host of 
labor, it has been in the dirt since history began, and I read his¬ 
tory aright. And, in the dirt it shall remain so long as I and mine 
and those that come after us have the power. There is the word. 
It is the king of words—Power. Not God, not Mammon, but 
Power. Pour it over your tongue till it tingles with it. Power. 152 
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Anyway, the “mega” or “filthy” rich do not retire after their first couple 
of millions, something that would be possible and fully rational. They 
do not need more property or more wealth. They seek more because 
their goal is to exert power over other human beings. Money does not 
bring them security, as is the case for the proles, but power. This abstract 
proposition could be understandable by the philosophically inclined 
mind. However, as soon as one acknowledges that this power necessarily 
amounts to the faculty to inflict suffering to others, one reaches the 
bottomless truth that all of us actually sense but that none of us wishes 
to consciously confront because the implications for our lives are too 
staggering. If the inner party not only lies to us but actively seeks our 
suffering, we are doomed. Women and children first. 

Goya can help us to picture this, but some rationalization is in 
order. 153 How could this be specified with sobriety? The most immediate 
conceptual tool comes from theology: evil. Radical evil lies here. Kant 
probably saw it, and Arendt, volens nolens , dedramatized it. From a phil¬ 
osophical perspective, evil is only a form of power. Power, and the quest 
for power, are the sole relevant concepts. To flesh them out a bit, one 
needs to consider the resources of nosology and to acknowledge that the 
pathology that is the quest of power is worthy of the name sociopathy 
or perversion. All this is perhaps already too abstract for most readers, so 
let us try to exemplify what happens when one gets addicted to power. 

In everyday life, it is impossible to avoid power games. Life, as 
Whitehead says, necessarily involves putting its own interest first; it is 
robbery (PR 105). The newborn has a social horizon that barely extends 
to include his or her mother. Total selfishness is the rule for survival at 
that stage. There are however two forms of power that are theoretically 
innocuous: (i) the quest of power that seeks to endow one individual with 
the curative potentialities required by therapy, especially psychotherapy, 
starting with shamanism; and (ii) the dance of power that takes place in a 
community where all individuals are co-developing cultural bounds. 154 

The individual who realizes that his or her social status allows him 
or her to inflict suffering, in whatever way, be it mild humiliation, 
instrumentalization, or infantilization, has taken the bait of power. 
Depending on the circumstances, that person will, or will not, start 
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the long journey that leads to becoming a priest or priestess of power, 
as Orwell says. It is difficult to obtain a picture that would match all 
idiosyncrasies, but the main pattern is easy to visualize with the help of 
experience gained in psychotherapy. 

If you aim at more power, you try to become able to inflict more 
suffering on living beings. A car or a watch do not suffer when mis¬ 
used, but a dog or a colleague certainly do. If you have few resources 
yourself, you will probably seek power only over animals and ill-treat 
them. Most scenarios involve domestic violence against children and 
women. But some individuals cannot quench their thirst for power 
that way either. 

Raping women or men, undoubtedly a form of torture, could be 
the next step—but this is hardly the last one since the victim can still 
survive and usually keep up appearances; denial is one of the surest sign 
of PTSD. Then comes the epiphany of the need to torture itself, which 
can still accommodate rape and Anally necessitates murder. The cycle is 
however not complete until the power seeker attacks the weakest human 
beings: sometimes elderly, often children, and eventually infants or even 
newborns. 

The abduction, torture, rape, and murder of children is the ultimate 
form of the quest of power. 

This is the truth of the inner party. It is the truth that Goya was 
trying to picture, that Sade made plain, and that Pasolini Aimed. It is 
likely to be truth of the tormented childhoods of these individuals. It is 
the very reality that proles cannot confront for obvious emotional and 
rational reasons' 

We do not claim however that there is a satanic initiation of sorts 
that secures membership in the inner party. This would amount to 
mixing up sociopathy with psychopathy. The most perverted human 
beings do not necessarily belong to the inner party—but they would 
certainly be at home there. So it is not surprising that Ayn Rand (1905— 
1982), the mouthpiece of U.S. neoliberalism, for whom a human being 
is only a savage who should live according to his/her impulses, and 
for whom selAshness truly is a virtue, went so far as to write positively 
in her Journals about William Hickman (1908-1928), who had been 
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responsible for the kidnapping, the dismembering, and the murder of 
a 12-year-old girl. 

Let us finally remark that the anthropological premises of classi¬ 
cal economists perfectly match the sociopathic rationality of rulers and 
shakers, that is, they are egotistical, aggressive, lacking empathy, ruth¬ 
lessly greedy, amoral due to a general lack of sense of responsibility, and 
they never really match the behavior of 99 per cent of the population. 
Most of us cannot be understood from the perspective of the “homo 
economicus.” 

8. Possible Outcomes—From Big Mother to Big Brother? 

The perennial truth that is the quest for power has found new territories 
with the development of technoscience and especially with the subju¬ 
gation of technoscience by the neoliberal economy. As soon as Nineteen 
Eighty-Four was published the question of the likely outcome of decadent 
democracies molded by technoscience took, for many, the form of an 
alternative: the World State or Oceania, Nineteen Eighty-Four or Brave 
New World. Huxley himself promptly raised that very question. ISS In 
light of recent historical and scientific developments, it seems likely that 
the West will get both worlds, one after the other. This means, of course, 
that the Orwellian nightmare will be preformatted with Huxleyan pro¬ 
tocols. We will not obtain the shameless brutality that Huxley found 
outmoded; it will be unspeakably worse. 

We have seen that to flesh out the present state of affairs and possible 
futures (“futuribles”) without becoming entangled in long ideological dis¬ 
cussions, it is advisable to consider the question from a pragmatic stand¬ 
point informed by the most recent technological advances. Interestingly 
enough, the pragmatic use of available technologies and current R&D 
developments is a methodology used by think tanks in order to bridle 
useless speculations and obtain heuristic tools. The implicit premise is 
Ellulian: everything that is technically possible is eventually necessarily 
implemented (see §5.3). The heuristic key will be RFID technology. 

My thesis is that we are about to enter bigmotherhood and that, 
from there, Big Brother will disclose itself. Please note that the impend¬ 
ing merging of bio and nano technologies with IT actually offers a far 
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gloomier picture than the one I sketch here, but it is also more difficult 
to envision pragmatically in the context of this essay. In order to properly 
discuss these futuribles, it is necessary to first outline the 20 ,h century 
utopias and dystopias. 

This chapter has three sections. First, forms of utopias and dystopias 
are introduced with the help of a multi-layered comparison between 
Huxley and Orwell. Second, the concept of Big Mother is introduced. 
Third, the figure of Big Brother is so to speak rejuvenated. These last 
two sections benefit from the most recent analyses of U.S.-American 
imperial capitalism. It is in this country that one finds indeed the most 
significant proofs of the cultural collapse that is endangering not only 
all forms of civilization but the very existence of humankind. To speak 
of primary, or even secondary, anti-Americanism would be preposterous 
as U.S.-American citizens are the first victims of this state of affairs. 
This is one of the weapons used by the oligarchy to crush in the egg 
all forms of dissidence by destroying the very possibility of discussing 
any of these political issues. The sins of anti-Americanism, conspiracy, 
and anti-Semitism are usually threatening enough to keep intellectuals 
quiet. And those who have briefly and inadvertently sinned are asked 
to promptly repent because there will be consequences in this life, not 
the next one. Most of the time, these consequences are minor, however, 
simply because their arguments are totally ignored by other scholars 
and by the media. 

8.1. Utopias and Dystopias 

The concept of utopia is now commonly used to designate a political 
system that would bring meaning and happiness to all citizens but that, 
quite obviously, cannot be implemented in real life. Dystopias, on the 
contrary, embody political systems that would confer an absurd and 
miserable life to all and that, quite unfortunately, as time passes, are 
more and more likely. .. . How can we refine this discussion? 

Lovejoy has shown the difference between uchronia and utopia (see 
§6.3) with the help of the concepts of chronological primitivism and 
cultural primitivism. The former refers to the political instrumentaliza- 
tion of the absolute truth about “primordial time,” that is, a golden age 
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of gods and heroes; the latter is a political instrumentalization of the 
relative truth about another “place.” The contrast we require lies between 
utopia per se and dystopia. The former designates a cultural attractor 
likely to create a worst state; the latter a cultural destructor hoping for 
a rebirth. More’s Utopia (1516) and Huxley’s Island (1962) belong to 
another kind of narrative than Huxley’s Brave New World (1932) and 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949). 

In order to screen the futuribles, we will put to work all the tools 
introduced so far. First, the conditions of possibility of authentic life can 
be correlated to the functors of Whitehead’s creative advance. Direct 
democracy requires creativity qua individuation, not conformism, as well 
as efficacy qua solidarity, not atomism, and these together with vision 
qua culture, i.e., neither fear nor terror. Second, the use of technique and 
especially of technologies offer the decisive criterion between alternatives. 
As already stated, RFIDs will be on the hot seat. 

8.1.1. Huxley, Brave New World, 1932 

Huxley had a very inquisitive mind, curious about all new and past 
scientific discoveries and spiritual musings. Of special relevance for the 
understanding of Brave New World are his relations with his brother 
Julian, who kept him assiduously posted with recent developments in 
theoretical and applied biology. 156 

The story takes place in 26' 1 ' century London, under the rule of 
the World State. Huxley’s goal is to show the political consequences of 
consumerism, the “culture” of engineered abundance. Where do mass 
production and mass entertainment lead us? Certainly not in the direction 
of more democracy would be the first answer. Here springs the subsidiary 
question, which might actually be the main one: what is the most efficient 
form of government? Is it a totalitarian government and, in that case, 
what kind of totalitarianism would be, so to speak, better? Huxley had a 
staunch belief with that regard. Remember, he claimed that “government 
by clubs and firing squads, by artificial famine, mass imprisonment and 
mass deportation, is not merely inhumane (nobody cares much about 
that nowadays); it is demonstrably inefficient—and in an age of advanced 
technology, inefficiency is a sin against the Holy Ghost.” 157 
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The historical context in which Huxley writes is precisely the emer¬ 
gence of consumerism, as it was depicted above with the help of its two 
main sponsors: planed obsolescence and public relations (see §6.2.2). 
They are embedded in every part of his narrative—beginning with 
the dual meaning of his year-numbering system, “A.F.” Huxleys story 
takes place in 632 A.F., i.e., the 632th year “After Ford” and/or “After 
Freud” (BNW 34). On the one hand, Huxley chooses to emphasize 
the importance of Ford’s Taylorism. In a nutshell, Ford’s idea is not 
only to improve the productivity of labor through standardization of 
product and automation (the “Model T” was produced by Ford Motor 
Company through Taylor’s assembly line between 1908 and 1927). 
Ford also granted workers higher wages so they could afford to buy the 
product of their labor. On the other hand, Huxley acknowledges the 
tremendous importance of psychoanalysis on the management—and 
the creation—of human needs. The real hero is Bernays, who saw the 
commercial and political possibilities of a synergy between Freud’s con¬ 
cepts and Pavlovian practice. 

Let us now contrast the three functions of creative advance with 
the World State’s motto “Community, Identity, Stability.” Each term is 
then specified with three questions: What is the actual impact on the 
individual? Through what mechanism? For what purpose? 

8.1.1.1. Creative individuation is downgraded to uniform identity 

Identity is a principle of outstanding importance in Brave New World. 
Thanks to biological and emotional engineering, each citizen is confined 
within a very precise social circle or Umwelt, there is (almost) no elbow- 
room given to individual action. The most significant trait of Huxleyan 
conformism is recreational and promiscuous sex. There are no social 
boundaries between desire and its full realization. Here is an excerpt of 
his depiction of a “solidarity service:” 

Round they went, a circular procession of dancers, each with 
hands on the hips of the dancer preceding, round and round, 
shouting in unison, stamping to the rhythm of the music with 
their feet, beating it, beating it out with hands on the but¬ 
tocks in front; twelve pairs of hands beating as one; as one, 
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twelve buttocks slabbily resounding. Twelve as one, twelve as 
one. “I hear Him, I hear Him coming.” The music quickened; 
faster beat the feet, faster, faster fell the rhythmic hands. And 
all at once a great synthetic bass boomed out the words which 
announced the approaching atonement and final consumma¬ 
tion of solidarity, the coming of the Twelve-in-One, the incar¬ 
nation of the Greater Being. “Orgy-porgy,” it sang, while the 
tom-toms continued to beat their feverish tattoo: “Orgy-porgy, 
Ford and fun, Kiss the girls and make them One. Boys at One 
with girls at peace; Orgy-porgy gives release.” “Orgy-porgy,” the 
dancers caught up the liturgical refrain, “Orgy-porgy, Ford and 
fun, kiss the girls ...” And as they sang, the lights began slowly 
to fade—to fade and at the same time to grow warmer, richer, 
redder, until at last they were dancing in the crimson twilight 
of an Embryo Store. (BNW 75) 

People are happy because they get what they want, and they never want 
what they can’t get (BNW 200). How is this possible? 

Each individual’s conformal identity is achieved through a fully 
deterministic protocol that starts with contraception, dysgenics, and 
eugenics practices made possible by the use of artificial insemination 
and ectogenesis (incubators) 158 and that finishes with Pavlovian and 
hypnotic conditioning. In brief, sexual relations and reproduction have 
been severed once and for all. Artificial Insemination (AI), followed by 
bokanovskification in incubators, allowed the creation of ninety-six 
identical twins at a time (BNW 3ff.). Individuals are offered the horrible 
paradise of bio-mechanical progress. 159 

The end purpose of this individual engineering program is total and 
final infantilization. Nobody grows up anymore; the endless comfort of 
the womb rules. 

8.1.1.2. Efficient solidarity is downgraded to fusionai community 

Community basically means social utility, pure utilitarianism: “Everyone 
belongs to everyone else” (BNW 38). 

From the perspective of community, there is one high point: the 
strict social stratification in classes, from the Epsilon-Minus Semi-Moron 
to the Alpha-Plus. We are back to the logic of castes: 
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“Each process,” explained the Human Element Manager, “is 
carried out, so far as possible, by a single Bokanovsky Group.” 
And, in effect, eighty-three almost noseless black brachycephalic 
Deltas were cold-pressing. The fifty-six four-spindle chucking 
and turning machines were being manipulated by fifty-six aqui¬ 
line and ginger Gammas. One hundred and seven heat-con¬ 
ditioned Epsilon Senegalese were working in the foundry. 
Thirty-three Delta females, long-headed, sandy, with narrow 
pelvises, and all within 20 millimetres of 1 metre 69 centi¬ 
metres tall, were cutting screws. In the assembling room, the 
dynamos were being put together by two sets of Gamma-Plus 
dwarfs. The two low work-tables faced one another; between 
them crawled the conveyor with its load of separate parts; for¬ 
ty-seven blonde heads were confronted by forty-seven brown 
ones. Forty-seven snubs by forty-seven hooks; forty-seven reced¬ 
ing by forty-seven prognathous chins. The completed mecha¬ 
nisms were inspected by eighteen identical curly auburn girls 
in Gamma green, packed in crates by thirty-four short-legged, 
left-handed male Delta-Minuses, and loaded into the waiting 
trucks and lorries by sixty-three blue-eyed, flaxen and freckled 
Epsilon Semi-Morons. (BNW 144) 

The Bokanovsky process makes possible the highest social coherence 
insofar as castes are perfectly homogeneous in themselves and totally 
adapted to one another while the “human resources” match perfectly 
the production techniques. They are Borromean rings. 

Why this multi-track social system? The real answer is stability, our 
next point—but one needs to underline here the brute consumerism 
of Huxley’s vision. Nature has become obsolete; only retail goods are 
available. Commercial advertising and political propaganda have totally 
merged. 

8.1.1.3. Visionary culture is only made of social and individually engineered stability 
Stability is the sine qua non of civilization. In Brave New World total 
order is guaranteed by watertight structures. Even science has to be 
carefully monitored. Stability is the highest social virtue because it leads 
to lasting happiness. Individuals see their life’s rhythm set by the absorp¬ 
tion of all sorts of surrogates (passion-surrogate, pregnancy-surrogate, 
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sex-hormone chewing-gum), the main one being soma, a cross between 
a hangover-free tranquillizer and a non-addictive opiate. 

Two thousand pharmacologists and bio-chemists were subsi¬ 
dized in A.F. 178.... Six years later it was being produced com¬ 
mercially. The perfect drug. . . . Euphoric, narcotic, pleasantly 
hallucinant. ... All the advantages of Christianity and alcohol; 

none of their defects.Take a holiday from reality whenever 

you like, and come back without so much as a headache or a 
mythology. (BNW 47—48) 

It is the universal drug, used to instantly erase mild discontent or neg¬ 
ative ideations (“a gramme is better than a damn”) but also to take a 
longer absence from interpersonal reality (a “soma-holiday”). Huxley 
likely refers here to amphetamines, whose pharmacological use was pio¬ 
neered in 1927 by psychopharmacologist Gordon Alles. After generaliza¬ 
tion of the clinical use of morphine (1804), codeine (1832), and heroin 
(1874), the use of amphetamines (1927) fostered a cultural revolution 
of sorts. It was later said that “methedrine won the Battle of Britain.” 160 
The turning point will however come later, with the “chlorpromazine 
event” 161 —the first neuroleptic commercialized in France in 1952 (Lar- 
gactil) and in the U.S. in 1954. This molecule brought together all the 
actors who have since secured their own wealth and the obliteration of 
the masses. 

The general mechanism has already been alluded to. Eupaedia stands 
for social engineering through emotional-engineering, also known as 
hypnopaedia and Pavlovian subliminal conditioning. 162 To this purpose, 
there are numerous Bureaux of Propaganda and Colleges of Emotional 
Engineering (BNW 58). 

Why? In order to foster blissful ignorance; 

our world is not the same as Othello’s world. You can’t make 
flivvers without steel—and you can’t make tragedies without 
social instability. The world’s stable now. People are happy; 
they get what they want, and they never want what they can’t 
get. They’re well off; they’re safe; they’re never ill; they’re not 
afraid of death; they’re blissfully ignorant of passion and old 
age; they’re plagued with no mothers or fathers; they’ve got no 
wives, or children, or lovers to feel strongly about; they’re so 
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conditioned that they practically can’t help behaving as they 
ought to behave. And if anything should go wrong, there’s 
soma. (BNW 200-01) 

Power is exerted by the technocracy for our sake. And the World Con¬ 
troller seems indeed a quite benevolent figure. 

In sum, “Community, Identity, Stability” amounts to watertight 
castes, mindless copulation, and blissful ignorance. Social engineering 
is so tight that the panopticon is faultless. There is basically no need for 
actual surveillance. The rare troublemakers, who are always Alpha +, are 
easily disposed of. 

8.1.2. Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1949 

Huxley’s Benthamian prison without walls takes quite a twist in Orwell. 
Although it is still possible to speak of a panopticon , I prefer, for the 
previously given reasons, to bind that concept with the early Huxley 
and to speak here of a pancraticon. According to Orwell, totalitarianism 
is indeed less a matter of total surveillance than of total subjugation. 
Invasive sousveillance can be preferred to intrusive surveillance. 

The story takes place in 1984’s London, the chief city of Airstrip One, 
itself the third most populous of the provinces of Oceania, one of the 
world’s three superstates. In the essay section of his novel 1985, Anthony 
Burgess states that Orwell got the idea for Big Brother from advertising 
billboards for educational correspondence courses from a company called 
Bennett’s, current during World War II. The original posters showed 
Bennett himself,.a kindly looking old man offering guidance and support 
to would-be students with the phrase “Let me be your father” attached. 
After Bennett’s death his son took over the company, and the posters 
were replaced with pictures of the son, who looked imposing and stern 
in contrast to his father’s kindly demeanor, with the text “Let me be your 
big brother.” Speculation on the origin of “Big Brother” has also focused 
on Lord Kitchener, who among other things was prominently involved 
in British military recruitment in World War I. 

In the same way that Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651) constitutes the phil¬ 
osophical reply to the 17 ,h century’s political turmoil. Nineteen Eighty- 
Four matches the 20 lh century’s fury. 163 
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According to many readers, Orwell’s goal seems to have been a 
depiction of the essence of Stalins communism, as it was at work circa 
1943-53. 164 But Orwell has repeatedly insisted on his political radical¬ 
ism, and his biography amply testifies to his social and political commit¬ 
ments. So the first thing to do is to refuse, purely and simply, to iden¬ 
tify Oceania with Stalinia. Furthermore, the assessment of Stalin’s work 
at the head of the U.S.S.R. is quite disputed since Geoffrey Roberts, 
Domenico Losurdo, and Annie Lacroix-Riz have sought to rebalance the 
historical account. 164 War and shortage are no doubt important features 
of the narration, but they fit equally well other forms of imperialism. 

Interestingly enough, the question of the most efficient political 
regime is equally present in Orwell: 

By comparison with that existing today, all the tyrannies of the 
past were half-hearted and inefficient.... Part of the reason for 
this was that in the past no government had the power to keep 
its citizens under constant surveillance. The invention of print, 
however, made it easier to manipulate public opinion, and the 
film and the radio carried the process further. With the devel¬ 
opment of television, and the technical advance which made 
it possible to receive and transmit simultaneously on the same 
instrument [telescreen], private life came to an end. . . . The 
possibility of enforcing not only complete obedience to the will 
of the State, but complete uniformity of opinion on all subjects, 
now existed for the first time. 166 

Now, Orwell’s picture is different from Huxley in a number of ways that we 
will explore later. A couple of issues deserve to be highlighted straightaway. 
Huxley provides lengthy discussions of a technologically sophisticated 
world but displays a very shallow understanding of psychological matters. 
In a way, he really works towards a grasp of the amazing potentialities 
unleashed by 20' h century science. To the contrary, Orwell relies 
upon simple technological devices but brings powerful psychological 
descriptions. The telescreen aside, borrowed from Chaplin’s Modern 
Times, 1936, Orwell’s technology is not in the least futuristic. Electric 
torture, for instance, was firmly aligned with the Zeitgeist . l67 The thought 
police, for its part, is clearly the heir of its recent counterparts in inverted 
totalitarian regimes. 
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Let us now adopt the same protocol and contrast the three func¬ 
tions of creative advance with Oceania’s motto “War is Peace, Freedom 
is Slavery, Ignorance is Strength.” Each term is then further specified 
with the same questions: What is the actual impact on the individual? 
Through what mechanism? For what purpose? 

8.1.2.1. Creative individuation is now slavery 

Doublethink embodies the very negation of creative individuation. It 
alone can prevent thought crime. As soon as Winston starts his diary, 
the veil falls: 

From the age of uniformity, from the age of solitude, from the 
age of Big Brother, from the age of doublethink—greetings!. . . 
TEoughtcrime does not entail death: thoughtcrime IS death. 
( 1984 , 32) 

Thoughtcrime is death because it entails the destruction of the reality 
carved by the Party: 

All that was needed was an unending series of victories over 
your own memory. ‘Reality control’, they called it: in Newspeak, 
‘doublethink’. ... To know and not to know, to be conscious of 
complete truthfulness while telling carefully constructed lies, to 
hold simultaneously two opinions which cancelled out, knowing 
them to be contradictory and believing in both of them, to use 
logic against logic, to repudiate morality while laying claim to it, 
to believe that democracy was impossible and that the Party was 
the guardian of democracy, to forget whatever it was necessary to 
forget, then to draw it back into memory again at the moment 
when it was needed, and then promptly to forget it again: and 
above all, to apply the same process to the process itself. That 
was the ultimate subtlety: consciously to induce unconscious¬ 
ness, and then, once again, to become unconscious of the act of 
hypnosis you had just performed. Even to understand the word 
‘doublethink’ involved the use of doublethink. (1984, 40—41) 

Interestingly enough, doublethink is also called “crimestop,” “black- 
white,” and “protective stupidity” ( 1984 , 241-42). 

What is the mechanism that creates individuals ready to be enslaved? 
Orwell briefly evokes the eugenic potential of artificial insemination 
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(1984, 76),4 but this is not what concerns the inner party. Sexual rela¬ 
tions are not bothersome because of the privacy they usually (but not 
necessarily) entail, but because during orgasm partners totally escape the 
power of the party. Orwell makes plain that female impotence (frigidity) 
has already been obtained amongst party members, while some work is 
still needed on the generalization of erectile dysfunction. 

The immediate result of doublethink is a state of controlled insanity. 
The purpose of this borderline state and of anorgasmia is to secure the 
exercise of power for the sake of power. These are sure signs of the endless 
discomfort imposed by the unbalanced paternal rule. 

8.1.2.2. Efficient solidarity is implemented by war and torture 

Individual castration and impotence are of course not enough to mobi¬ 
lize them together; hate is needed. The collective dynamic depicted is 
akin to the symptoms identified by Le Bon, Trotter, and later by Ber- 
nays and Canetti, but Orwell is here also far more radical. 168 Le Bon’s 
analysis boils down to three criteria: i) irresponsibility (and feeling of 
invincibility) of the massified individual, (ii) contagion of moods, and 
(iii) suggestibility. It reflects a negative understanding of hypnosis. 169 

The mutability of the past is the mechanism that allows the destruc¬ 
tion of individual and collective memories and the destitution of all 
forms of desire. Individuals stand naked in front of the party’s manip¬ 
ulative power: 

The mutability of the past is the central tenet of Ingsoc. Past 
events, it is argued, have no objective existence, but survive 
only in written records and in human memories. The past is 
whatever the records and the memories agree upon. And since 
the Party is in full control of all records and in equally full 
control of the minds of its members, it follows that the past 
is whatever the Party chooses to make it. It also follows that 
though the past is alterable, it never has been altered in any 
specific instance. For when it has been recreated in whatever 
shape is needed at the moment, then this new version is the 
past, and no different past can ever have existed. This holds 
good even when, as often happens, the same event has to be 
altered out of recognition several times in the course of a year. 
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At all times the Party is in possession of absolute truth, and 
clearly the absolute can never have been different from what 
it is now. It will be seen that the control of the past depends 
above all on the training of memory. To make sure that all writ¬ 
ten records agree with the orthodoxy of the moment is merely 
a mechanical act. But it is also necessary to remember that 
events happened in the desired manner. And if it is necessary 
to rearrange one’s memories or to tamper with written records, 
then it is necessary to forget that one has done so. The trick of 
doing this can be learned like any other mental technique. It 
is learned by the majority of Party members, and certainly by 
all who are intelligent as well as orthodox. In Oldspeak it is 
called, quite frankly, ‘reality control’. In Newspeak it is called 
doublethink, though doublethink comprises much else as well. 
( 1984 , 243-42) 

One day, Oceania is supposed to be at war with Eurasia; the next day it is 
with Eastasia. Hence all records have to be rewritten, and all Party mem¬ 
bers have to doublethink this fact. The mutability of the past constitutes 
a double destructuration. Individuals are broken down, and communities 
are pulverized. There is a total breakdown of experience, synchronically 
and diachronically. Atomization is introduced without personalities. 

The purpose of war is essentially twofold. First, it retains the rel¬ 
ative coherence of the outer party and the absolute atomicity of the 
proles. Second, it keeps the economy running by providing raw materi¬ 
als (stolen), cheap labor (enslaved), and industrial outlets (armaments, 
etc.). Orwell’s denunciation of military Keynesianism is one of the best 
passages of his novel (1984, 216 ff). It deserves to be quoted at length: 

The primary aim of modern warfare (in accordance with the 
principles of doublethink, this aim is simultaneously recognized 
and not recognized by the directing brains of the Inner Party) 
is to use up the products of the machine without raising the 
general standard of living. Ever since the end of the nineteenth 
century, the problem of what to do with the surplus of 
consumption goods has been latent in industrial society. At 
present, when few human beings even have enough to eat, this 
problem is obviously not urgent, and it might not have become 
so, even if no artificial processes of destruction had been at 
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work. The world of today is a bare, hungry, dilapidated place 
compared with the world that existed before 1914, and still 
more so if compared with the imaginary future to which the 
people of that period looked forward. In the early twentieth 
century, the vision of a future society unbelievably rich, leisured, 
orderly, and efficient—a glittering antiseptic world of glass and 
steel and snow-white concrete—was part of the consciousness 
of nearly every literate person. Science and technology were 
developing at a prodigious speed, and it seemed natural to 
assume that they would go on developing. This failed to happen, 
partly because of the impoverishment caused by a long series of 
wars and revolutions, partly because scientific and technical 
progress depended on the empirical habit of thought, which 
could not survive in a strictly regimented society. As a whole 
the world is more primitive today than it was fifty years ago. 
Certain backward areas have advanced, and various devices, 
always in some way connected with warfare and police 
espionage, have been developed, but experiment and invention 
have largely stopped, and the ravages of the atomic war of the 
nineteen-fifties have never been fully repaired. Nevertheless the 
dangers inherent in the machine are still there. From the 
moment when the machine first made its appearance it was clear 
to all thinking people that the need for human drudgery, and 
therefore to a great extent for human inequality, had 
disappeared. If the machine were used deliberately for that end, 
hunger, overwork, dirt, illiteracy, and disease could be 
eliminated within a few generations. And in fact, without being 
used for any such purpose, but by a sort of automatic process— 
by producing wealth which it was sometimes impossible not to 
distribute—the machine did raise the living standards of the 
average human, being very greatly over a period of about fifty 
years at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. But it was also clear that an all-round 
increase in wealth threatened the destruction—indeed, in some 
sense was the destruction—of a hierarchical society. In a world 
in which everyone worked short hours, had enough to eat, lived 
in a house with a bathroom and a refrigerator, and possessed a 
motor-car or even an aeroplane, the most obvious and perhaps 
the most important form of inequality would already have 
disappeared. If it once became general, wealth would confer no 
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distinction. It was possible, no doubt, to imagine a society in 
which wealth, in the sense of personal possessions and luxuries, 
should be evenly distributed, while power remained in the hands 
of a small privileged caste. But in practice such a society could 
not long remain stable. For if leisure and security were enjoyed 
by all alike, the great mass of human beings who are normally 
stupefied by poverty would become literate and would learn to 
think for themselves; and when once they had done this, they 
would sooner or later realize that the privileged minority had no 
function, and they would sweep it away. In the long run, a 
hierarchical society was only possible on a basis of poverty and 
ignorance. To return to the agricultural past, as some thinkers 
about the beginning of the twentieth century dreamed of doing, 
was not a practicable solution. It conflicted with the tendency 
towards mechanization which had become quasi-instinctive 
throughout almost the whole world, and moreover, any country 
which remained industrially backward was helpless in a military 
sense and was bound to be dominated, directly or indirectly, by 
its more advanced rivals. Nor was it a satisfactory solution to 
keep the masses in poverty by restricting the output of goods. 
This happened to a great extent during the final phase of 
capitalism, roughly between 1920 and 1940. The economy of 
many countries was allowed to stagnate, land went out of 
cultivation, capital equipment was not added to, great blocks of 
the population were prevented from working and kept half alive 
by State charity. But this, too, entailed military weakness, and 
since the privations it inflicted were obviously unnecessary, it 
made opposition inevitable. The problem was how to keep the 
wheels of industry turning without increasing the real wealth of 
the world. Goods must be produced, but they must not be 
distributed. And in practice the only way of achieving this was 
by continuous warfare. The essential act of war is destruction, 
not necessarily of human lives, but of the products of human 
labour. War is a way of shattering to pieces, or pouring into the 
stratosphere, or sinking in the depths of the sea, materials which 
might otherwise be used to make the masses too comfortable, 
and hence, in the long run, too intelligent. Even when weapons 
of war are not actually destroyed, their manufacture is still a 
convenient way of expending labour power without producing 
anything that can be consumed. A Floating Fortress, for example, 
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has locked up in it the labour that would build several hundred 
cargo-ships. Ultimately it is scrapped as obsolete, never having 
brought any material benefit to anybody, and with further 
enormous labours another Floating Fortress is built. In principle 
the war effort is always so planned as to eat up any surplus that 
might exist after meeting the bare needs of the population. In 
practice the needs of the population are always underestimated, 
with the result that there is a chronic shortage of half the 
necessities of life; but this is looked on as an advantage. It is 
deliberate policy to keep even the favoured groups somewhere 
near the brink of hardship, because a general state of scarcity 
increases the importance of small privileges and thus magnifies 
the distinction between one group and another. By the standards 
of the early twentieth century, even a member of the Inner Party 
lives an austere, laborious kind of life. Nevertheless, the few 
luxuries that he does enjoy his large, well-appointed flat, the 
better texture of his clothes, the better quality of his food and 
drink and tobacco, his two or three servants, his private motor¬ 
car or helicopter—set him in a different world from a member 
of the Outer Party, and the members of the Outer Party have a 
similar advantage in comparison with the submerged masses 
whom we call ‘the proles’. The social atmosphere is that of a 
besieged city, where the possession of a lump of horseflesh 
makes the difference between wealth and poverty. And at the 
same time the consciousness of being at war, and therefore in 
danger, makes the handing-over of all power to a small caste 
seem the natural, unavoidable condition of survival. War, it will 
be seen, accomplishes the necessary destruction, but 
accomplishes it in a psychologically acceptable way. In principle 
it would be quite simple to waste the surplus labour of the 
world by building temples and pyramids, by digging holes and 
filling them up again, or even by producing vast quantities of 
goods and then setting fire to them. But this would provide only 
the economic and not the emotional basis for a hierarchical 
society. What is concerned here is not the morale of masses, 
whose attitude is unimportant so long as they are kept steadily 
at work, but the morale of the Party itself. Even the humblest 
Party member is expected to be competent, industrious, and 
even intelligent within narrow limits, but it is also necessary 
that he should be a credulous and ignorant fanatic whose 
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prevailing moods are fear, hatred, adulation, and orgiastic 
triumph. In other words it is necessary that he should have the 
mentality appropriate to a state of war. It does not matter 
whether the war is actually happening, and, since no decisive 
victory is possible, it does not matter whether the war is going 
well or badly. All that is needed is that a state of war should 
exist. The splitting of the intelligence which the Party requires 
of its members, and which is more easily achieved in an 
atmosphere of war, is now almost universal, but the higher up 
the ranks one goes, the more marked it becomes. It is precisely 
in the Inner Party that war hysteria and hatred of the enemy are 
strongest. In his capacity as an administrator, it is often 
necessary for a member of the Inner Party to know that this or 
that item of war news is untruthful, and he may often be aware 
that the entire war is spurious and is either not happening or is 
being waged for purposes quite other than the declared ones: 
but such knowledge is easily neutralized by the technique of 
doublethink. Meanwhile no Inner Party member wavers for an 
instant in his mystical belief that the war is real, and that it is 
bound to end victoriously, with Oceania the undisputed master 
of the entire world. (1984, 218-22) 

The power of Orwell’s vision is impressive. It is all the more so revealing 
of the human psyche that so few readers do actually realize its depth. Who 
could plunge his eyes in Saturn’s gaze ventures himself in the margins 
of psychosis. 

War is thus essential for the stabilization of society, but why should 
torture be preferred to more urbane ways of dealing with potential and 
actual dissent? The answer is given in (§7.3.2). The exercise of power 
necessarily involves the existence of a hierarchy in which higher levels 
make lower levels suffer. Interestingly, this issue allows an anarchic read¬ 
ing of Huxley; his dystopia involves a social structure carefully avoiding 
any power relation. 

8.1.2.3. Visionary culture is ignorance 

Whereas Huxley advocated the use of a sophisticated pharmaceutical 
molecule, Orwell resorts to Victory Gin, which is basically used as a 
powerful anesthetic. 
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He took down from the shelf a bottle of colourless liquid with 
a plain white label marked VICTORY GIN. It gave off a sickly, 
oily smell, as of Chinese rice-spirit. Winston poured out nearly a 
teacupful, nerved himself for a shock, and gulped it down like a 
dose of medicine. Instantly his face turned scarlet and the water 
ran out of his eyes. The stuff was like nitric acid, and moreover, 
in swallowing it one had the sensation of being hit on the back 
of the head with a rubber club. The next moment, however, the 
burning in his belly died down and the world began to look 
more cheerful. (1984, 7) 

Two remarks are expedient: one, Orwell advocates the use of alcohol; 
two, he resorts to gin, not whiskey or brandy. Alcohol is a substance that 
has been developed alongside “civilization.” Dependent upon agriculture 
and some, possibly rudimentary, form of technology, it tends to drug 
or stupefy its user. 

What is a drug anyway? Independently of its possible efficacy on 
physical and mental pathologies, four criteria are required: (i) addiction, 
which means that one seeks to obtain everyday a certain dose of the drug 
and that the dose is likely to increase with the time (the addiction always 
has a physical as well as a mental side); (ii) health degradation (physical 
and mental corruption merge gradually); (iii) social and professional 
exclusion; and (iv) an economic transaction is involved (Burroughs 170 ). 
So alcohol is a drug, and Gin is the lower-class drug. 171 But in this case 
the third criterion is fulfilled only in the late stages. On the other hand, 
coca leaf is not a drug since three, perhaps all four of the criteria are 
missing. Likewise, the ceremonial use of natural psychotropes, such as 
peyote, ayahuasca, and psilocybin, do not fulfill any of these criteria. 

In Oceania, vision is ignorance. But in the case of the Inner and 
Outer Party, it is a peculiar ignorance, an ignorance one is fully aware of 
and yet voluntarily discards. The purpose of the resulting pendulation 
between dream and nightmare is to secure a mild psychosis to which the 
use of newspeak testifies. The conditioning mechanism is propaganda 
pure and simple, real-time media flow. 

In conclusion, as Orwell himself claims, the three focal points of 
Ingsoc are: doublethink, the mutability of the past, and newspeak. Each 
requires the other two. Doublethink requires a continuous alteration 
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of the past (1984, 242), that can be expressed only in newspeak, itself 
supporting doublethought. . . . The fundamental reason behind this 
is the necessity to destroy all standards of comparison (1984, 242). 
Orwell speaks: 

Doublethink means the power of holding two contradictory 
beliefs in one’s mind simultaneously, and accepting both of 
them. The Party intellectual knows in which direction his mem¬ 
ories must be altered; he therefore knows that he is playing 
tricks with reality; but by the exercise of doublethink he also 
satisfies himself that reality is not violated. The process has to 
be conscious, or it would not be carried out with sufficient 
precision, but it also has to be unconscious, or it would bring 
with it a feeling of falsity and hence of guilt. Doublethink lies 
at the very heart of Ingsoc, since the essential act of the Party 
is to use conscious deception while retaining the firmness of 
purpose that goes with complete honesty. To tell deliberate lies 
while genuinely believing in them, to forget any fact that has 
become inconvenient, and then, when it becomes necessary 
again, to draw it back from oblivion for just so long as it is 
needed, to deny the existence of objective reality and all the 
while to take account of the reality which one denies—all this 
is indispensably necessary. Even in using the word doublethink 
it is necessary to exercise doublethink. For by using the word 
one admits that one is tampering with reality; by a fresh act of 
doublethink one erases this knowledge; and so on indefinitely, 
with the lie always one leap ahead of the truth. Ultimately it 
is by means of doublethink that the Party has been able—and 
may, for alLwe know, continue to be able for thousands of 
years—to arrest the course of history. (1984, 244) 

Slavery, War, and Ignorance are largely self-explanatory. Power is not 
exerted by the technocracy for the sake of the common good but for 
the sake of power. 

A first contrast between Huxley and Orwell can thus be offered. 
Oceania and the World State are similar in the passivity and egoism of 
their respective denizens, but all the modalities of infantilizations do 
otherwise differ. For the former, it is essentially a matter of unconcern, 
and for the latter, of terror and humiliation. In Oceania, denizens are 
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seduced into submission; conformity is cheerful. Love, lust, and mind¬ 
less pleasure rule. It is a trivial culture that is obtained, with people 
drowned in a sea of irrelevance. Too much data and gossip is equivalent 
to no information. No one even wants to read books anymore. In the 
World State, denizens are frightened into submission. Conformity is here 
fearful; hate, anxiety, and pain rule everyone’s behavior. It is a captive 
culture, where truth is meticulously concealed. No data, information, or 
gossip are available. The Inner Party has simply banned books. 

8.1.3. Huxley, Island, 1962 

Thirty years after the publication of Brave New World , Huxley pub¬ 
lished his last novel. He had not lost his interest in science, especially for 
eugenics and hypnosis, and he had retained a certain technophilia. Now, 
however, his standpoint is informed by a practical religiosity. Huxley 
had always been interested in religiosity, as one finds, for instance, in his 
Perennial Philosophy (1946) a typical argument for the unicity of the reli¬ 
gious experience. Yet for a long time he believed that chemical mysticism 
was inauthentic. 17 " In 1953, however, the psychiatrist Humphrey Fortes- 
cue Osmond (1917-2004), within the framework of his psychopharma¬ 
cology research in schizophrenia, administered mescaline to him. One 
year later, Huxley published The Doors of Perception, which was called 
upon to become the manifesto of a new humanism. 

It is my contention that the late Huxley implemented the program 
for which the Claremont Whiteheadians,beginning with John Cobb and 
David Griffin, have always argued. With Whitehead, they want to keep 
the advantages of modern science and to reenchant our decaying world. 

Island takes place in the imaginary Kingdom of Pala, which Huxley 
apparently located first near the Andaman Islands and later in Bali 
(Indian Ocean). 173 The international state of affairs he describes is, 
however, clearly contemporary: consumerism, militarism, mass religion, 
oil-guzzling-contraptions, imperialism, etc. 

To a significant extent, the spirit of Brave New World was embodied 
in the amphetamine-like “soma.” Similarly, the spirit of Island rests in 
the spiritualizing “moksha.” In this case, Huxley had in mind either 
mescaline or LSD, which was first synthesized by Albert Hofmann in 
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1938, and which led, in October 1935, to Ginsberg’s reading of Howl 
at an experimental art gallery in San Francisco. 

Huxleys last novel constitutes his spiritual will. It has, consciously or 
not, two main interlocutors: Brave New World and Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
It can be shown that Islands main ideas take a stance opposite to the 
consumerist materialism of the former and the sadistic materialism of 
the latter. Both totalitarian pictures are built upon conformism, a fully 
stabilized one in Brave New World and a quasi-fluent one in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. Both also exploit infantilization, each with a different ring. 
People are made to live through the immediacy of their desires in Brave 
New World while Nineteen Eighty-Four instills fears and terrors in order 
to silence party members. The main difference lies at the level of the 
type of so-called solidarity that is not fostered. In Brave New World the 
clones enjoy a fusional socialization and in Nineteen Eighty-Four , they 
are atomized. 

To the point, again in three steps. 

8.1.3.1. Creative individuation means liberation 

According to our heuristic grid, the young Huxley was more faithful to 
Freud than to Ford when he centered his fake process of individuation 
on recreational sex while, for his part, Orwell transformed all party 
members into denizens affected by an engineered borderline personality 
disorder. In Island, the first condition of possibility of authentic existence 
is completely fulfilled, and Huxley chooses to underline it with one 
criterion: love—more precisely, free love. 

Free love is possible because of the novative blend of science and 
Buddhism that characterizes the Kingdom of Pala. On the one hand, 
there is the use of contraception, deep freeze, and artificial insemination. 
On the other is the practice of Maithuna or the “yoga of love.” Maithuna 
does not simply translate into coitus reservatus\ it is part of an ecological 
worldview giving to human sexuality the metaphysical dimension it 
deserves. In the actual plot, however, the technoscientific dimension 
of human sexuality is far less underlined than its spiritual and self- 
developmental dimension. Huxley refers to the Oneida community, a 
U.S.-American utopia founded in 1848 and dissolved in 1881. 
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The purpose of this scientific Buddhism is plain: individual growth, 
that is, to become fully human (Isl 141, 202), something that entails 
experiencing for oneself the process nature of the chaosmos, to let one¬ 
self go in its web of connectedness, and to come back rejuvenated from 
this initiation. 

8.1.3.2. Efficient solidarity is codependence 

Community now means that everyone and everything belongs to every¬ 
one and everything else but not in a utilitarian way. Liberation does 
not happen outside of the communal tissue; there is a codependant 
liberation. Huxley speaks of “village communism” (Isl 89) in order to 
dismiss communism and capitalism together. Gregg’s “Value of Volun¬ 
tary Simplicity” 1 ' 4 might be lurking here. 

Through what mechanism is harmonious codependence secured? 
Karuna or compassion is not really a mechanism but rather an organic 
mode of tuning-in. If all members of the community care for their peers 
as well as all forms of life, a well-tempered community follows. Empathy 
and environmental concerns belong to the continuous spectrum of love: 
“Elementary ecology leads straight to elementary Buddhism” (Isl 212). 

The vision behind this dialectic is unsurprisingly pantheistic. Huxley 
explicitly correlates happiness, freedom, and pantheism and opposes it 
to mass production, mass consumption, mass slaughter, and theism. 
Purity, family, and existential misery go hand in hand. 

8.1.3.3. Visionary culture is gnostic: scientific and Buddhist 

In the context of Buddhist science, the substance that is substituted for 
artificial soma and stuporous gin is moksha. It is a medicine imagined 
by Huxley after his mescaline and LSD experiences. 

Moksha and liberation are supported by the widespread use of the 
various potentialities of hypnosis, such as hypnotherapy and meditation, 
and, above all, by a strong common sense informed by science. For 
instance, Pala runs an Agricultural Experimental Station and uses 
antibiotics and contraceptives. 

The purpose is the implementation of a holistic culture of awareness, 
a gnosis of sorts. The goal is to provide the possibility for everyone to 
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become a fully human being. Happiness here means awareness, spiritual 
growth, liberation, not the mechanical satisfaction of bodily desires. 

Both Western science and Buddhist pragmatic culture contribute 
to awareness (i) through birth control to avoid a Malthusian explosion 
of misery (i.e., via contraception, artificial insemination, and the yoga 
of love), (ii) through holistic education to secure individuation and sol¬ 
idarity (on all fronts, verbal and nonverbal, with prevention and cure), 
and (iii) through hypnosis (“psychological facts of applied metaphysics” 
(Isl 76, 221) and spiritual exercises. The State also provides a potent 
drug—moksha—as a way of liberation from the prison of the self to an 
encounter with the Ultimate. 

In conclusion, a second contrast between Huxley and Orwell can 
be offered (see also §8.3.3). The widest criterion of comparison between 
Brave New World (1932), Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949), and Island (1962) 
is technical and technological both an organizational matter and a matter 
of machines. Since Marx and Mumford, we furthermore know how 
much technoscience and capitalism go hand in hand. As a result three 
ambiguous political stages can be evoked. 

The early Huxley depicts a quintessential^ capitalistic society, inso¬ 
far as everything is artificial and engineered, that is piloted by a commu¬ 
nist ideal (the kingdom of heaven on earth). The late Huxley is far more 
pragmatic and contemporary when he contrasts the imperial capitalism 
of the so-called civilized West with the post-capitalism of Pala, where 
everything tends to be natural and spiritually driven. Orwell apparently 
stages a post-capitalistic society that has curiously kept all the main traits 
of its forefather, only coated by a strong government surviving through 
controlled insanity. 

The psychology of the masses is treated accordingly. In Brave New 
World, Pavlov, Watson, and their kin provide the basic social framework. 
In Nineteen Eighty-Four , propaganda and schizophrenia rule. In Island, 
all revolves around arousing the mind and the personal journey towards 
Ithaca. Elements of psychopharmacology follow: (i) Soma’s horrible par¬ 
adise, vs. the use of mescaline in the reservation; (ii) Victory Gin’s vio¬ 
lently cheerful, stupor; and (iii) Moksha’s road to enlightenment. Three 
diverging ways: to obliterate reality, to reveal it, to deepen to material 
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quagmire. Totalitarianism always toys with curing all unacceptable emo¬ 
tions and tranquillizing the body. Only culture depends upon arousing 
the mind and the idea of perfectibility. 175 There are more or less crude 
and violent lies and illusions on the one hand, and the quest for truth on 
the other. Last but not least, all three pictures have a different economic 
setting: sheer abundance, war-time scarcity (unless gin is concerned), 
and simple comfort securing all the essentials. 

Huxley as well as Orwell have insisted on the respective efficiency 
of their totalitarian program. Huxley had promptly raised the ques¬ 
tion of the coherence of Orwell’s novel and of the low probability of a 
1984 nightmare, whereas a Brave New World seemed so likely. Huxley 
maintained his basic dystopic claims: there is no need for Orwellian 
barbarity. 176 The only real Orwellian reply lies in the naivete of Huxley 
when it comes to psychological issues. 

One way of refining futuribles is through Bentham. In §5.2. we 
introduced the concept of pankatalepticon as the critical moment 
between the slow degeneration of the democratic ideal (direct and rep¬ 
resentative) and the modalities of the rise of totalitarianism (panopticon 
and pancraticon). Let us revisit the question. 

8.2. Big Mother 

The 20 ,h century has seen a progressive transformation of the class 
struggle. Since the 1920s, the public relation business has allowed smooth 
forms of totalitarianism to take place, basically to sell more useless and 
expansive goods, but also to manage “democracy” through the engineering 
of consent and of dissent. Furthermore, since the 1940s, the military- 
industrial complex has asserted its rights on domestic and foreign policies. 
Buying weapons and building barracks secure the power of the oligarchy 
through what it gives, that is, the capacity to bully, to loot and to destroy 
at will, but also through what it takes away, that is, healthcare, education, 
social services. Since the 1990s, the so-called intelligence community has 
added its own blend of paranoia to this totalitarian landscape. 

Tocqueville had foreseen the totalitarianism to come: massifica- 
tion entailing conformism (everyone is filled with the same desires), 
atomization (solitariness), and paranoia (war of all against all). The 
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smallest social horizon is the rule, and the government’s sole goal seems 
infantilization. 177 

According to Chomsky or Wolin, we live now in an inverted totali¬ 
tarianism. Gross argues for a friendly fascism. Paye claims that the post- 
9/11 U.S. is also a post-constitutional one that gets away with political 
assassination, but also with torture, concentration camps, and imperial 
wars galore. Behind these scholarly analyses, there is one stubborn fact: 
the political climate is gening worse. Everyone feels it, as it is getting more 
and more palpable. Some are aware of it, and few understand the reasons 
for this substantial aggravation. A simple crash would be a huge burden 
(remember that in the U.S. the 1929 Crash ended only when the entire 
economy was mobilized by WW2). This, however, is not where we stand 
now with a global systemic crisis that is mainly fueled (no pun intended 
but appropriate) by resource scarcity and especially peak oil consequences, 
and that has to be envisioned in the context of climate change. 

“Big Brother” is a well-known figure whose meaning and signifi¬ 
cance is however rarely understood. In order to suggest a straighforward 
contrast, the introduction of a “Big Sister” might have been advisable. 
But this would entail an Orwellian discussion of a reality that is not 
Orwellian. On the other hand, the “Big Mother” archetype has quite a 
history in clinical arguments. The generalized principle of bigmother- 
hood is nicely phrased by Keller, who, interestingly enough, writes in a 
completely different context: 

When lacking an empowering world, or an inner relation to 
ourselves, women can all too readily act out of the archetypal 
“dark side of the feminine,” seeking power by working a web 
of emotional ensnarement of others—especially men and 
children. 178 

Whereas the authentic life requires individuation, solidarity, and culture, 
all forms of fascism— friendly or otherwise—provide only conformism, 
atomism, and infantilization. 

In a nutshell, the immediate future that is prepared in labs and 
think tanks is a pankatalepticon. The world of opinion and propaganda 
in which we now live will be locked when nanochips will allow the 
collection and treatment, with real-time computing, of all data linked 
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with our lives. This concept is the core vision of the “internet of things” 
(introduced in §6.2.3.3). The concept perfectly describes the bigmother- 
hood that RFID will allow, that is, a world in which privacy has van¬ 
ished, a world of objectual transparency. There will be no escape from 
the smothering web. Neither denizens’ actual location nor their thoughts 
will be left unmastered. 1 9 

8.2.1. The panoptic society 

Where do we stand today? As its title suggests, the 2006 “Report on 
the Surveillance Society” 180 concluded that we already live in a techno¬ 
logically smothering society, our lives being completely transparent to 
technical devices. Moreover, this all-embracing surveillance has become 
largely invisible. Besides the cctv cameras and the airport-like security 
of some government buildings and shopping centers, monitoring takes 
place through built-in features of our everyday apparatuses. Homeland 
Security feeling up the genitals of air travelers and mildly embarrassed 
customers remains a limited practice—but by no means is this insignif¬ 
icant or harmless. Terror has replaced culture. 

In its December 2010 study “Monitoring America,” The Wash¬ 
ington Post detailed the vast growth of U.S. domestic spying. It seems 
there were then 3,984 federal, state, and local organizations working on 
domestic counterterrorism (the number created since the 2001 attacks 
being 934). There is currently an inflation of military-grade technical 
devices. One can hardly mention all of these data-mining technologies: 
hand-held, wireless fingerprint and iris scanners; facial recognition pro¬ 
grams; 181 infrared cameras allowing “Automatic Number Plate Recog¬ 
nition” mounted on hoods and moving robotically from left to right; 
facial recognition units toying with biometrics; and the “data shadow” 
of entire populations. The “Nationwide Suspicious Activity Reporting 
Initiative” is yet another of these libertycide measures and anti-terrorist 
legislations that deserves some attention, especially since the army is now 
ready to assume police missions while the police are getting militarized! 

It is in this context that the Snowden affair broke out in 2013. 
Nobody can now pretend to ignore that all data that can be gathered 
are indeed gathered, 24/7. 
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8.2.2. The electrification of care chains and mental health 

But aren’t recent developments in pharmacology and psychosurgery 
equally problematic? Actually, the psychiatric care chains have been, so 
to speak, systematically electrified. 

In the same way that the discovery of the electrical activity of 
muscles (Francesco Redi, 1666) has suscitated, as fast as technological 
progress allowed, experiments on animal electromyostimulation (Luigi 
Galvani, 1771), the discovery of the electrical activity of the brain (Hans 
Berger, 1924) has given rise to intracranial electrostimulation experi¬ 
ments (Walter Rudolf Hess, c. 1928). In the meantime, Pieter van Muss- 
chenbroek had invented the Leyden jar (1745) and Alessandro Volta, the 
electric battery (1800). Hence the weird experiments of Giovanni Aldini 
that inspired Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein or. The Modern Prometheus 
(1818). These experiments are crucial because Aldini claimed that these 
electromyostimulations were actually electroneurostimulations. 

As a counterpoint, three events are worth mentioning (i) Louis 
XIV’s Great Confinement in the Hopital General (1656), that is only 
canceled with Pinel’s arrival in the Salpetriere in 1795; (ii) the emergence 
of the theory of functional location with Franz Joseph Gall’s phrenology 
(1798), and Broca’s (1861) and Wernicke’s (1873) discoveries; and (iii) 
the electroconvulsive therapy of Ladislas J. Meduna (1934) and Ugo 
Cerletti (1937). 

Since the use of RFID chips (1971) has already been sketched in 
§6.2.3.2, two new technologies deserve to be mentioned: brain gates 
(1952) and computer interfaces (2002). The former allow either an 
external stimulation of the brain, for instance to treat epilepsy, or the 
functional electrical stimulation to restore a deficient sense organ. The 
latter seeks to improve the interaction between the subject and its world 
by providing communication prosthetics and especially by seeking to 
give autonomy to patients. 

Brain gates implants are almost history now. The reader will find 
in the Appendix the “Biocontrol” article that summarizes the visionary 
claims of the engineer Schafer. Published in 1956, this argument was 
studied by Vance Packard a year later. 182 Philip K. Dick is thus not the 
first to have probed the possibility of a brain piloted by a computer ( Ubik , 
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1969). Interestingly, the stakes were already clear at the time. On the 
one hand, the techno-optimists were cheering this new step in the dehu¬ 
manizing process. On the other hand, techno-pessimists were hoping for 
the mobilization of the citizenry. 18 ’ It is moreover quizzical to note that 
Schafers “socket mounted under the scalp” anticipates The Matrix (1999). 

Jose Delgado creates his stimoceiver in 1952 and broadcasts his 
famous bullfight demonstration in 1963. He could stop a charging bull 
equipped with a stimoceiver implanted in the bull’s caudate nucleus. 

The first cochlear implant was activated in 1957 by Andre Djourno 
and Charles Eyries, the first spinal cord stimulator in 1967, and the first 
electrostimulation of the visual cortex obtained in 1968. In 1999, Yang 
Dan and his team decoded neuronal (thalamic) firings to reproduce 
images seen by cats. In 2011, Alim-Louis Benabid inaugurates the Cli- 
natec laboratory of the CEA-Minatec (Grenoble). 

Computer (or neural) interfaces (2002-) constitute an impor¬ 
tant development. In 1998 Kevin Warwick , University of Reading, 
launched the “Cyborg 1.0” project by having an RFID implanted under 
his skin. His motto is “I want to be a cyborg.” 184 In 2002, he launches 
the “Cyborg 2.0” project by going through surgery to have his left arm 
(the median nerve fibres) implanted with a one-hundred electrode array 
in order to control an electric wheelchair and an artificial hand. Vernor 
Vinge and Ray Kurzweil claim that we are approaching “the singularity,” 
i.e., the point at which “intelligent” machines will exceed the human 
brain’s capacities. The year 2045 seems likely. They also hope that the 
“brain in a vat” experiment will then be implemented. Literature does 
not evoke the mental age of the interested parties. 

8.2.3. Pankatalepticon 

Guattari and Deleuze (after Philip K. Dick, who is unfortunately absent 
from their bibliography 185 ) pointed at the troubling resemblance that 
exists between the schizoid personality and the alleged android person¬ 
ality. In light of the previous paragraph, one could conclude indeed that 
the future of capitalism will be schizophrenic. The claim is apparently 
applicable but not adequate. The current trend is actually autistic. On 
the one hand, the so-called “elite” (0.1 percent of the first world) is born 
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and lives more than ever totally cut off from the proles. On the other, 
the proles are themselves invited to live only vicariously, through and 
for the media. 

Now, autism is defined by an early chronic dysfunctional commu¬ 
nication that involves, willy-nilly, the parent in charge of the infant. 
Unless one argues for a purely deterministic etiology, it is impossible to 
neglect this fact. Then comes the interpretation, and of all theories the 
psychoanalytic ones are clearly the worst. 186 Political bigmotherhood 
provides an interesting expansion of controversial speculations that are as 
old as Kanner’s paper (“Autistic disturbances of affective contact,” 1943). 

The shift from a surveillance (democratic) society that is quietly 
terrorizing its citizens—the panoptic dissociety—to a society that smoth¬ 
ers, ensnares, and swallows its members simply needs the appropriate 
technology to be implemented. Conformism and atomism pave the way 
for bigmotherhood while infantilization, properly manipulated, sows the 
seeds of bigbrotherhood. The hypothesis is that as soon as information 
technology is fed with data coming from passive nanochips to consti¬ 
tute some form of “internet of things,” the process will be completed. 
Huxley would claim that a political stabilization would follow, and it 
is no doubt the goal of the oligarchy. That is, to lock society before the 
collapse and uncontrolled decline takes place, i.e., before the positive 
feedback loops existing between all facets of the current global systemic 
crisis (depression of the real economy, financial bubbles, social unrest, 
peak resources starting with energy, collapsing ecology, explosive demog¬ 
raphy, discredited politics, religious extremisms, colonial wars, climate 
change, and the looming near-term human extinction) foster total chaos. 
Orwell would disagree. 

8.3. Big Brother 

Two trends support the idea of an unstable Huxleyian episode. On the 
one hand, technological developments should make active microchips 
as pervasive as passive nanochips while brain gates and other computer- 
brain interfaces become more common. However, the very absence of a 
cheap and reliable source of energy might impede such changes. On the 
other hand, the nature of the exercise of power, as disclosed by Orwell, 
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requires a different relationship between the upper and the lower classes. 
The catalepsis secured by bigmotherhood could then topple into the full 
psychosis of the pancratikon. 

8.3.1.9/11 qua turning point 

The controlled demolition industry was born with the 20 ,h century, but 
it became visible only after World War II, when its services were badly 
needed to secure devastated European cities. In the early 1970s, Amer¬ 
ica’s TV-news industry began to capitalize on the strong visual appeal 
of “blasting down buildings” and, since then, no Westerner could really 
pretend not to recognize the implosion process. Most are aware of the 
modus opemndi involved, i.e., the strategic placing of explosive mate¬ 
rial and the precise timing of its detonation so that a structure entirely 
collapses on itself, minimizing the physical damage to its immediate 
surroundings. Everything changed in 2001 when this scientifically savvy 
common sense was blown up with the three World Trade Center towers. 
Suddenly, there was no room for common sense anymore. 

There is no need however to debate here the total incoherence of the 
official story. It will suffice to have a glimpse of the consequence of the 
event. Searches without warrants, telephone tapping and email bugging, 
body searches, house searches, surveillance of correspondence, and the 
use of undercover practices are now common. The writ of habeas corpus 
is basically revoked. Torture is allowed. Concentration camps are back. 
Suspects can simply disapear. Extra-judiciary executions by drones are 
standard, if not explicitly allowed, by the Patriot Act (2001). The appar¬ 
ent casualness of the U.S.-American denizens is, alas, not surprising. 

8.3.2. Pancraticon 

The other technology that is being developed will require a bit more 
time to spread—and some mythological narrative to make it acceptable. 
Its archetype is the “Digital Angel” chip that combines an implanted 
active microchip, just as a subcutaneous artificial pacemaker, with a Real 
Time Locating System. It already works in warehouses to localize equip¬ 
ment and stock. The immediate possibility of a geolocalized microchip 
is mind-blowing—and indeed neither Huxley nor Orwell envisioned it. 
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It would be possible, once all humans, or all humans worthy of being 
kept under control, are chipped, to localize them precisely at all times 
and to monitor all their activities. 

The first steps in that direction have already been made by experts 
and corporations. We are insistently told that it would be wise to chip 
the elderly, who are so prone to health emergencies and who usually get 
somehow demented. It would make sense to chip children, who can 
equally get lost or go astray in our megapoles and who are sometimes 
abducted. It is equally urgent to chip criminals in order to monitor them 
closely and to avoid the social cost of imprisonment. And so forth and 
so on. The technology is available. It is simply waiting for a triggering 
event to be implemented in one of these fields, and from there, it will 
spread like a flashing cancer. Interestingly enough, supporters of warrant¬ 
less surveillance, including the Obama administration it seems, already 
argue that a person’s movements in public are not protected by the 
Fourth Amendment and that an old-fashioned GPS tracking device can 
and should be used when “need” be. Furthermore, geolocation tracking 
devices are already embedded in smartphones. 

The next steps have already been developed by surgeons and cogni¬ 
tive scientists, often under Darpa contracts (in France, research is fos¬ 
tered under the University of Grenoble’s “Clinatec,” which is part of 
the umbrella project “CEA-Minatec”). It is the old dream of the trans¬ 
human cyborg, the postmodern Golem, that is being fleshed out. An 
active microchip could be wired directly to the central nervous system in 
order to obtain a brain machine interface allowing humans to pilot exter¬ 
nal devices and IT to be implemented on the brain in order to monitor its 
activity. 187 Here also, the pretext can be medical, such as the use of deep 
brain stimulation to prevent epilepsy or alleviate Parkinson’s disease or the 
dream of silicon-based immortality. (Cf. Kevin Warwick’s multiple micro 
electrodes array.) Eventually, mental activity itself could be monitored. 

In sum, the future is on the order of a pancraticon . l88 Transparency 
would be total, both objective and subjective. There would be no escape 
from the technocratic world and especially from the iron grip of the 
oligarchy. Please notice that technology would not be used simply to 
lure the appropriate behavior and to predetermine the adequate mental 
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activity (this is Huxley’s smooth totalitarianism)—but to impose behav¬ 
ior and mentation, thereby factually confronting what would remain of 
free processes. As Orwell taught us, power is not a matter of rationally 
organizing all social intercourse, but of crushing the will of conscious 
individuals. The art of torture does not exist to persuade into submis¬ 
sion reluctant individuals or to murder those who refuse submission. 
It does not either seek to inflict abruptly a pain so unbearable that the 
individual loses consciousness. The priest of power imposes the highest 
possible pain that can be entertained without the loss of consciousness. 
A patient secured in a dissociative state is unacceptable. 

8.3.3. Aldous Huxley and George Orwell on the political use of technoscience 

Of all Huxley’s (1894-1963) contemporaries, George Orwell (1903- 
1950) is arguably the most important fellow essayist, but he is also the 
one with whom there is probably the least intellectual kinship. Huxley 
made it plain he never understood Orwell’s main intuition, that, accord¬ 
ing to the latter, “priests of power” cannot be satisfied with “dictatorship 
without tears.” 189 

Most of Huxley’s works are spread between Brave New World (1932) 
and Island (1962). In both books, technoscience constitutes the main 
background of the narrative, but with quite different outcomes. In 
Brave New World s dystopia, it is the mysterium tremendum et fascinans 
that totally enslaves humans for their own good. In Islands utopia, this 
mysterium is the very backbone of community life. Both narratives are 
organized around similar patterns involving a strong enthusiasm for 
technologies and techniques, broadly speaking, such as eugenics, hyp¬ 
nosis, birth control, and the use of psychotropic substances. 

Orwell, for his part, finds only alienation in technoscience. In 
Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949), it is used only to discipline and punish 
through military Keynesianism, panoptic surveillance, and scientific 
electro-torture. 

The specification of the main bone of contention—could or should 
political power be benevolent—will allow us to comprehend better Huxley’s 
and Orwell’s respective worldviews. The argument unfolds as follows: first 
the political contrast drawing a sharp line between Huxley and Orwell is 
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specified. Second, this contrast is shown to be correlated with Huxleys 
technophilia, as it is the heir of La Boetie and Tocqueville, and with Orwell’s 
technophobia, mainly summoned by the harsh reality of fascist totalitarian¬ 
ism. Third, we evoke the limited way in which Huxley can be said to have 
changed his reading of the relevance of his dystopia in the Sixties. 

8,3.3,1. The political contrast 

The fundamental contrast between Huxley and Orwell is—unsurpris¬ 
ingly—political. It boils down to the difference that exists between 
benevolent and malevolent political power, i.e., between power exercised 
for the common good and power exercised for the pathological enjoy¬ 
ment of the ruler(s). 190 This thesis is very easy to establish; it suffices to 
compare the key episodes of Brave New World and Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
On the one hand, the dialogue that takes place between Mustapha Mond 
and John the Savage makes obvious that the World State is ruling for 
the own good of its citizens, or at least claims to do so. 191 On the other 
hand, a key torture session of Winston deals with the question why. 
Why should the Ministry of Love “expend so much time and trouble” 
on him? O’Brien states explicitly on that occasion that “the Party seeks 
power entirely for its own sake.” 192 

It sounds as if Orwell was precisely answering the question that 
bothered John the Savage.... Let us go through the details because it is 
difficult to overemphasize the importance of this dark contrast. 

On the one hand, the dialogue between Mond and John constitutes 
a dispassionate plea for the World State’s engineered stability: 

The world’s stable now. People are happy; they get what they 
want, and they never want what they can’t get.... And if any¬ 
thing should go wrong, there’s soma. 193 

In other words, conformal identity and fusional community are not 
to be thought of as major drawbacks or as impediments to happiness. 
On the contrary, they grant it: 

We believe in happiness and stability. A society of Alphas 
couldn’t fail to be unstable and miserable. Imagine a factory 
staffed by Alphas—that is to say by separate and unrelated indi¬ 
viduals of good heredity and conditioned so as to be capable 
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(within limits) of making a free choice and assuming responsi¬ 
bilities. Imagine it! 194 

A truly civilized society cannot afford old-fashioned citizens, (in the 
Greek democratic sense of the term, anymore. Even science has to be 
bridled for the sake of stability: 

“Sometimes,” he added, “I rather regret the science. Happiness 
is a hard master—particularly other people’s happiness. A much 
harder master, if one isn’t conditioned to accept it unquestion- 
ingly, than truth.” He sighed, fell silent again, then continued in 
a brisker tone, “Well, duty’s duty. One can’t consult one’s own 
preference. I’m interested in truth, I like science. But truth’s a 
menace, science is a public danger.” 193 

We thus obtain the best possible world under the guise of a perfect 
clockwork society. This is nothing, after all, but the “primitive” ideal of 
community life in an environmentally friendly culture. 196 

On the other hand, stability is also the ideal cultivated by the Inner 
Party. The means are however quite different and the ethos of the “elite” 
is even more so. O’Brien speaks: 

“And now let us get back to the question of‘how’ and ‘why’. 

You understand well enough how the Party maintains itself in 
power. Now tell me why we cling to power. What is our motive? 
Why should we want power? Go on, speak,” he added as Win¬ 
ston remained silent. 

Nevertheless Winston did not speak for another moment or 
two. A feeling of weariness had overwhelmed him. The faint, 
mad gleam of enthusiasm had come back into O’Brien’s face. 

He knew in advance what O’Brien would say. That the Party did 
not seek power for its own ends, but only for the good of the 
majority. That it sought power because men in the mass were 
frail, cowardly creatures who could not endure liberty or face 
the truth, and must be ruled over and systematically deceived 
by others who were stronger than themselves. That the choice 
for mankind lay between freedom and happiness, and that, for 
the great bulk of mankind, happiness was better. That the party 
was the eternal guardian of the weak, a dedicated sect doing evil 
that good might come, sacrificing its own happiness to that of 
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others. . . . “You are ruling over us for our own good,” he said 
feebly. “You believe that human beings are not fit to govern 
themselves, and therefore—” 

He started and almost cried out. A pang of pain had shot 
through his body. O’Brien had pushed the lever of the dial up 
to thirty-five. 

“That was stupid, Winston, stupid!” he said. “You should know 
better than to say a thing like that.” 

He pulled the lever back and continued: “Now I will tell you the 
answer to my question. It is this. The Party seeks power entirely 
for its own sake. We are not interested in the good of others; we 
are interested solely in power. Not wealth or luxury or long life 
or happiness: only power, pure power. What pure power means 
you will understand presently. We are different from all the oli¬ 
garchies of the past, in that we know what we are doing. All the 
others, even those who resembled ourselves, were cowards and 
hypocrites. The German Nazis and the Russian Communists 
came very close to us in their methods, but they never had the 
courage to recognize their own motives. They pretended, per¬ 
haps they even believed, that they had seized power unwillingly 
and for a limited time, and that just round the corner there lay 
a paradise where human beings would be free and equal. We 
are not like that. We know that no one ever seizes power with 
the intention of relinquishing it. Power is not a means, it is an 
end. One does not establish a dictatorship in order to safeguard 
a revolution", one makes the revolution in order to establish 
the dictatorship. The object of persecution is persecution. The 
object of torture is torture. The object of power is power. Now 
do you begin to understand me?” 197 

This quote is self-explanatory. Power is sought for itself—full stop. 
The consequences are delineated infra. For the time being, let us underline 
that such “politics” necessarily involves pain, humiliation, and suffering; 
“a world of fear, treachery, torment.” 198 In order to interpret this 
fundamental contrast with Huxley, it is wise to question the correlation 
that exists between technique and totalitarianism. 
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8.33.2. Technique and totalitarianism 

In Huxley’s and Orwell’s works, the fundamental contrast between 
benevolent and malevolent power presupposes a strict correlation 
between technique and totalitarianism. Let us first define these terms. 
Whitehead has claimed that we should seek simplicity and distrust it. 
This is indeed the unavoidable burden of any scholarly discussion . 199 

The Ellulian concept of technique explicates to a great extent 
Gheorghiu’s dramatic depiction of concentration camps under Nazi, 
American, and Soviet occupations of Central Europe. It could be defined 
in the following way: the systematic use of general categories to obtain 
maximum efficiency when dealing with events in some field of human 
activity or with individual human beings themselves . 200 This is typically 
of course what science does when it seeks to understand the world and 
how, consequently, technology grounds its efficacy. 

Totalitarianism is the political system that imposes the single 
authority of the State over all aspects of public and private life. This is 
achieved through technique. Individual human beings are seen and, so 
to speak, taken care of through a screen that defines them as members 
of one or more given classes. Human beings are not considered in 
themselves, as unique individuals endowed with absolute value, but as 
mere bundles of data. 

In sum, from the perspective of Ellul, technique and totalitarianism 
go hand in hand. This correlation actually involves two complementary 
arguments. On the one hand, since technique relies upon the categori¬ 
zation of individuals and ignores everything that cannot be categorized 
according to its own standards, it necessarily negates what makes individ¬ 
uals unique. Technique being intrinsically totalitarian, it pushes history 
in that direction. It not only makes totalitarianism possible, it makes 
it inevitable. On the other hand, totalitarianism cannot implement its 
agenda without the extensive use of appropriate techniques. 

How are these processes embedded in, respectively, Huxley and 
Orwell? Some reference to the history of ideas will be handy in unravel 
ing their respective conceptual threads. 

On the one hand, Huxley’s technophilia is plainly obvious. It has 
two main characteristics and two important historical anchors. 
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First, the creation of the best possible world requires the use of con¬ 
formation techniques, and recent scientific advances are pushing politics 
towards a new form of totalitarianism. In other words, Brave New World 
lies at the junction of a top-down and a bottom-up process. 

Second, Huxley’s work is secured in the well-known arguments of 
La Boetie and Tocqueville, brought together with the musings of J. B. 
S. Haldane and Julian Huxley. 

The import of La Boetie’s Discourse of Voluntary Servitude (1574) 
is well-known. If tyrants want to establish their power, it is far more 
efficient to use opinion than force. Obedience, in other words, can be 
guaranteed if you enslave people’s minds. Why would you regret liberty 
if you have never known it? Or, as Orwell would put it, if there is even 
no word to name it anymore? “The essential reason why men take orders 
willingly is that they are born serfs and are reared as such.” 201 The use and 
abuse of opinion is of course not a new theme in Western philosophy, as 
Plato’s corpus amply shows. In his Tractatus theologico-politicus (1677), 
Spinoza forcibly belabors the exact same point, 202 as does Hume’s “Of 
the First Principles of Government” (1741). 20 -’ So Huxley is in good 
company when he emphasizes that “a really efficient totalitarian state 
would be one in which the all-powerful executive of political bosses and 
their army of managers control a population of slaves who do not have 
to be coerced, because they love their servitude.” 204 In sum, La Boetie 
offers the astrolabe, or final cause, of Huxleyan politics, that is, to give 
rise to and nurture people’s love of their own servitude. But what about 
the plummet (or efficient cause)? 205 

For his part Tocqueville sets the tone of the discussion in his De 
la democratic en Amerique (1835, 1840). The thesis is simple, namely, 
a democracy wherein conformism and atomism are structurally 
ingrained is likely to degenerate into a “friendly fascism” of sorts. 206 
Please notice that his argument runs in the opposite direction as La 
Boetie’s. We do not deal with a policy that molds the social tissue but 
with the corruption of the tissue itself. Ellul has also insisted on this, 
basically following the lead of Francis Bacon’s Nova Atlantis (1624). 
Everything that is technically feasible will be actualized, and the social 
tissue will be modified accordingly. 
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Now, Tocqueville defines the form of the argument but not its con¬ 
tent. Huxley is here mainly relying upon two contemporary scientists: 
J. B. S. Haldane and Huxley’s own brother Julian. 20 ' It is in their works 
that we find Huxley’s chief intuition: technoscience will inevitably trans¬ 
form the societies in which they dwell. The tone and content of Brave 
New Worlds narrative clearly bears the mark of the biological science of 
his time. Eugenics is a constant theme in Huxley. In a nutshell, Brave 
New World fills La Boetie's intuition with the trends in contemporary 
biological science. 

On the other hand, Orwell’s technophobia is equally straightforward. 

The same pattern is at work in Orwell. Nineteen Eighty-Four also lies 
at the junction of a top-down and a bottom-up process, but the result 
he obtains is completely different. For one thing. La Boetie is irrelevant. 
People are not meant to ignore their total servitude. For another, the 
technical possibilities are almost trivial. What really matters is the toxic 
climate they create and the crux of Orwell’s argument—the scientific use 
of electro-torture—does not require the sophisticated apparatus sketched 
(sometimes clumsily) by Huxley. 

Huxley’s vision sprang from a La Boetian argument of sorts and 
was made operative by a scientific form of Tocqueville’s striking antic¬ 
ipation. Orwell’s correlation between technique and totalitarianism is 
bluntly anchored in the postwar descriptions of totalitarianism and on 
his understanding of Stalinism and of the impact of Nazi concentration 
camp policies on power games. 208 Orwell’s vision is peculiar to him and 
was in all likelihood nourished by the accounts and reflections of camp 
survivors. Power is exerted for the sake of power. As Arendt will later 
claim, terror is an end in itself. 

Orwell’s vision can be boiled down to what could be called the four 
ignoble truths of totalitarianism. First, power is not a means but an end; 
second, power is collective, it is power over human beings; third, power 
seeks total control of the mind in order to totally control matter; and 
fourth, power necessarily consists in the capacity to inflict suffering and, 
ultimately, to torture. 209 As Huxley could have said, the habeas corpus 
is replaced by an habeas mentem . 2I ° In sum, Orwell offers a vision that 
updates Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651) with Sade’s Cent Vingt Journees de 
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Sodome (1785). By doing so, Orwell makes transparent the inherent, or 
nascent, psychopathy of the power seeker. 

Three sources would need to be tracked to understand how Orwell’s 
own borderline experiences have carved this vision. First is his life as a 
tramp in the years 1928-1931, as described in Down and Out in Paris 
and London, 1933. Second is his participation in the Spanish Civil War 
in 1936-1937 which is accounted for in Homage to Catalonia, 1938. 
And third is his understanding of the logic of concentration, which 
lies at the very core of the historical expression of Nazi totalitarianism. 
Since the present paper basically deals with the contrast between Brave 
New World and Nineteen Eighty-Four, it seems adequate to focus only 
on the third issue. 

Some historical reminder is however needed. First, the gulag system 
(1930-1960) does not belong to the practice of concentration per se. 
Quite unfortunately, Arendt and many other Western scholars were 
obviously not interested in introducing a sharp distinction between 
the incriminated States. 211 Second, concentration camps per se were 
created during the Ten Years’ War with Cuba (1868-1878). Animated 
with a “let rot and die” policy, they were soon used during the Second 
Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902) and the Philippine-American War (1899- 
1902). 212 What happened in Nazi Germany was in continuity with these 
“contingency plans.” The concentration camps were created in 1933, 
that is, in the aftermath of the Reichstag arson (an event that is called 
in naval warfare a false flag operation), to house mainly communists and 
trade unionists, but also Gypsies, petty criminals, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
freemasons, and homosexuals. Jews were deported only if they belonged 
to one of these categories. The policy had changed however. It was no 
longer a matter of gathering individuals and letting them die because of 
poor hygiene, malnourishment, and ill-treatment—but of working the 
inmates to death while terrorizing and torturing them in the process. 
After the Anschluss (1938), this policy specifically targeted the Jews 
because of their Jewishness. When the Stalingrad moment came (1942), 
quick extermination became the goal. 

Bruno Bettelheim was perhaps the first to publish an account of 
life in the camps. The purpose of the concentration camps, he claimed, 
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was fourfold: (i) “to break the prisoners as individuals and to change 
them into docile masses,” (ii) “to spread terror among the rest of the 
population,” (iii) “to provide the Gestapo members with a training 
ground,” and (iv) to create “an experimental laboratory” using human 
subjects. 2I -' As a result, prisoners would behave aggressively towards 
the so-called “unfit” prisoners, arrange their own clothing to imitate 
the guards’ uniforms, reject the idea of intervention by foreign powers 
aimed at liberating them (before the outbreak of World War II), and 
even defend some elements of Nazi ideology. 

Bettelheim was followed by Leo Lowenthal, who brought to the 
fore additional elements and insights relevant to our inquiry. 21 " 1 First, he 
explicitly linked fascist terror with “the pattern of modern economy,” 2IS 
a thesis anticipated by Mumford. 216 ) Second, he showed that the terror 
enforced in camps produced the atomization of the individual, who lived 
independently of his/her fellow human beings. 2I ~ Third, he claimed that 
the terror furthermore dissociated the individual, who lived in a state of 
stupor, into a moral coma. 218 

Basically the same conclusions were also reached by Viktor Frankl, 
Virgil Gheorghiu, Victor Klemperer, and Hannah Arendt after the 
epoch-making Eichmann trial of 1961. 219 

The logic of torture is clearly a logic of power. It is never a matter of 
retrieving information. Insofar as data mining is concerned, it seeks to 
obliterate memories, to destroy evidence, and to dispose of the witness. 
It is always a matter of ruining the individual, of his/her own identity, 
culture, and social tissue. Only absentminded laypersons or ranting ide¬ 
ologues can believe that torture is justified by so-called asymmetrical 
threats. Additionally, if the purely pragmatic question of the reliability 
of data obtained during torture is raised, the answer is simply zero. 220 

8.3.3.3. The technological chiasma 

In conclusion, technique broadly speaking and technoscience strictly 
speaking are put to work in completely different ways in Brave New 
World and Nineteen Eighty-Four. In both cases, (he narrative relies heavily 
upon the Malthusian threat and the requirement of social stabilization 
while the unavoidability of industrialism, productivism, materialism, 
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standardization (over-organization), and oil-guzzling militarism is 
accepted at face value. 

Amongst the significant contrasts we have the following: the World 
State secures peace and abundance whereas the Inner Party purposely 
maintains a state of war, scarcity, and morbid austerity. The former 
exploits a shame culture in which you have to conceal your trespass- 
ings from the community’s sight; the latter imposes a guilt culture that 
involves full confession to a priest of power. Accordingly, the penalty is 
exile or torture. 

The bottom contrast is, as already claimed, the difference between 
the soft, so to speak benevolent, totalitarianism of Brave New World and 
the harsh, clearly malevolent one of Nineteen Eighty-Four. It is reflected 
in the specificity of the infantilization involved. On the one hand, deni¬ 
zens are treated liked spoiled brats expected to (unconsciously) love their 
servitude. On the other hand, they are akin to terrorized children who 
are asked to hate their servitude in a borderline manner. 

We have claimed that the young Huxley shows clear signs of techno- 
philia whereas Orwell is uncompromisingly pessimistic in that regard. Of 
tremendous importance is the fact that Huxley never understood Orwell's 
meaning and significance. The letter Huxley wrote to his fellow novelist 
after reading Nineteen Eighty-Four leaves no doubt about this: 

The philosophy of the ruling minority in Nineteen Eighty-Four 
is a sadism which has been carried to its logical conclusion by 
going beyond sex and denying it. Whether in actual fact the 
policy of the boot-on-the-face can go on indefinitely seems 
doubtful. My own belief is that the ruling oligarchy will find 
less arduous and wasteful ways of governing and of satisfying 
its lust for power, and these ways will resemble those which I 
described in Brave New World.... Within the next generation 
I believe that the world’s rulers will discover that infant condi¬ 
tioning and narco-hypnosis are more efficient, as instruments 
of government, than clubs and prisons, and that the lust for 
power can be just as completely satisfied by suggesting people 
into loving their servitude as by flogging and kicking them into 
obedience. In other words, I feel that the nightmare of Nine¬ 
teen Eighty-Four is destined to modulate into the nightmare 
of a world having more resemblance to that which I imagined 
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in Brave New World. The change will be brought about as a 
result of a felt need for increased efficiency. Meanwhile, of 
course, there may be a large scale biological and atomic war— 
in which case we shall have nightmares of other and scarcely 
imaginable kinds." 1 

There was obviously something in Huxley s education and life expe¬ 
rience that prevented him from grasping Orwell’s message. There are 
things, we are told, that a gentleman would not contemplate doing. 
Needless to say that his intelligence and wide culture cannot account 
for such a blunder. 

By means of conclusion, it is interesting to question the likeliness 
of a late shift in Huxley's appraisal of the vices and virtues of technique. 
Brave New World Revisited (1958) showed a clear concern for the totali¬ 
tarian potential of technoscience. Still. Huxley claimed that a scientific 
enslavement is better—say more comfortable—than the old-fashioned 
one! The West is after all the heir of the Enlightenment. Here’s a state¬ 
ment he made in 1961 at San Francisco’s California Medical School: 

There will be, in the next generation or so, a pharmacological 
method of making people love their servitude, and producing 
dictatorship without tears, so to speak, producing a kind of 
painless concentration camp for entire societies, so that people 
will in fact have their liberties taken away from them, but will 
rather enjoy it, because they will be distracted from any desire 
to rebel by propaganda or brainwashing, or brainwashing 
enhanced by pharmacological methods. And this seems to be 
the final revolution. 

Likewise in 1962: 

It seems to me that the nature of the ultimate revolution with 
which we are now faced is precisely this, that we are in process 
of developing a whole series of techniques which will enable the 
controlling oligarchy, who have always existed and presumably 
always will exist, to get people actually to love their servitude. 

This seems to me the ultimate malevolent revolution... This is 
a problem which has interested me for many years and about 
which 1 wrote, 30 years ago, a fable Brave New World which is 
essentially the account of a society making use of all the devices 
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at that time available and some of the devices which I imagined 
to be possible, making use of them in order to, first of all, to 
standardize the population, to iron out inconvenient human 
differences, to create, so to say, mass produced models of human 
beings arranged in some kind of a scientific caste system. Since 
then I have continued to be extremely interested in this problem 
and I have noticed with increasing dismay that a number of the 
predictions which were purely fantastic when I made them 30 
years ago have come true or seem in process of coming true. 

A number of techniques about which I talked seem to be here 
already, and that there seems to be a general movement in the 
direction of this kind of ultimate revolution, this method of 
control by which people can be made to enjoy a state of affairs 
which by any decent standard they ought not to enjoy. I mean 
the enjoyment of servitude. 222 

The late Huxley seems thus keen to brush away some of the ambigu¬ 
ities of Brave New World , that navigated between disenchanted narrative 
knots factually arguing for the political use of technoscience and pas¬ 
sages suggesting that life would lose its meaning in such a framework. 
It does not seem wise to privilege the heuristical thesis of a purely 
satirical work. 

If we peruse the categories used earlier to contrast Brave New World 
and Nineteen Eighty-Four in order to screen Island (1962), we obtain the 
following. Interestingly enough, Island also accepts the Malthusian threat 
and the requirement of social stabilization: all three political systems are 
instances of “clockwork societies.” But the status of technoscience and 
its contribution are here radically different. For one thing, technoscience 
is not piloted anymore by a blend of politics that is reminiscent of 
the “market economy,” but by Buddhist spirituality. For another, it 
fosters an organic, nondualistic, social fabric instead of a materialistic, 
productivistic one. Furthermore, the insular kingdom, which has no 
army,is also characterized by peace and abundance, but the comparison 
with Brave New World stops here. A constitutional monarchy replaces 
the benevolent totalitarianism whereas individual growth and solidarity 
replace infantilization and unconscious servitude. 

We could discuss other relevant contrasts such as the Moksha/Soma 
one, which exemplifies the difference between a natural entheogenic 
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medicine enhancing awareness and a synthetic drug that induces total 
obliteration. Or the difference between hypnosis qua natural healing 
process and social engineering mated with hypnopedia, between true 
love and promiscuous sex, initiation and consumption, meaningful life 
and meaningless pleasure.. .There is no need to clarify all interpreta- 
tional issues in the context of the present argument. Suffice it to say 
that the synergy Island depicts between technoscience and spirituality 
corresponds, mutatis mutandis , to the Whiteheadian interpretation of 
postmodern science that calls for a society rooted both in science and 
in Christian religiosity. (Sadly enough, some Whiteheadians have not 
yet realized this.) 22 ’ 

In conclusion, there is a long-lasting technophilia in Huxley that 
is completely foreign to Orwell’s vision. As a matter of fact, Huxley’s 
dystopia does provide a plausible picture of our future (the work on 
ectogenesis is only starting) while recent scientific advances (like cellular 
phones, internet, geolocalization and RFID technology 224 ) make a Big 
Brother state perhaps more likely in the immediate future. One should 
certainly not forget that the global systemic crisis is only starting and 
will have devastating effects on all aspects of our lives. 225 

There is no need however to work out the odds because the respec¬ 
tive arguments hold actually at two different levels. In fine , Huxley and 
Orwell provide indeed antagonistic perspectives on the stakes of power: 
Huxley sees the exercise of power as purely technocratic and, like it 
or not, happily envisions the complete fulfilment of La Boetie’s night¬ 
mare. For his part, Orwell uncovers the very dynamics of power and 
demonstrates that, whatever the technological sophistication, the basics 
of politics (“101”) will remain the same (“Room 101”). The exercise of 
power involves the capacity to impose suffering on human beings. There 
is no need of a very sophisticated argument to establish this. Only the 
suffering of the subordinate demonstrates the power of the superior 
(happiness can have various sources) and only torture secures that the 
suffering is real (more benign forms of torment allow the subordinate 
to pretend that s/he is not hurt). 



III. Conclusion 


Churchills remark after Chamberlain returned from signing the Munich 
Agreement in 1938 is well known: “You were given the choice between 
war and dishonor. You chose dishonor and you will have war.” Similarly, 
it seems that the choice between Huxley and Orwell is a red herring. One 
depicts the logic of technoscientific capitalism while the other unveils 
the pathology of the ruling class. Betting for Huxley in the hope to 
escape Orwell is shortsighted—unless, as Huxley might have hoped 
already in 1932, a perfectly formatted society would reform the very 
exercise of power. The question is not simply to get rid of the oligarchs 
but to destroy the possibility of the exercise of power by the fringe of 
sociopaths present in all societies. Traditional communities had tricks 
of their own to that effect; one fears that they are not adequate to post¬ 
modern societies. 

Independently of the general philosophical standpoint that is 
adopted here—Whiteheadian optimism—there is however one reason 
to hope for a better world. All the crises that we have listed and all the 
facets of the capitalistic modus operandi can be subsumed under one single 
category: the political crisis. We are not confronted with multiple crises, 
each demanding a specific and highly expert answer. We have to deal with 
local exemplifications of the collapse of an ideological-political model of 
exploitation: “market democracy.” In other words, if we could change the 
political system, all problems could come back within our reach. This 
does not mean of course that they would be solved instantly. Coping with 
climate change and managing nuclear waste, for instance, are likely to 
require hundreds if not thousands of years of effort to stabilize. 

The main alternative trajectory is called degrowth and involves 
voluntary simplicity. Cuba, for instance, has shown a remarkable 
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economic resilience after the collapse of the Soviet Union led her abruptly 
to embrace a post-carbon era. From the perspective of comparison 
between the Human Development Index and the Ecological Footprint, 
Cuba’s achievements are indeed nothing less than amazing. Two final 
points deserve to be made from this perspective. 

9. Politics and Radical Empiricism 

9.1 . Radical Philosophy 

I have argued that the more you experience, the more you imagine and 
the more you think, the more you expand your horizon and the more 
you shift to the left of the political spectrum. So far. Western philosophy 
has largely committed itself to a metaphysics of feudalism. ’* (> It is about 
time to realize that philosophy qua philosophy is intrinsically radical—in 
all senses of the word. 

Negatively, philosophy defines itself as the rejection of local exper¬ 
tise and dogmatism. This has been traditionally thematized with the 
concept of doxa: the philosopher endeavors to propose a global frame¬ 
work within which all limited standpoints receive their accountability. 
The philosopher is not a specialist, and Socrates is probably the first to 
have exemplified this in various ways. Neither the judge, general, poet, 
politician, nor hunter has any idea of the nature and scope of his or her 
knowledge. This definition seems fair enough to most philosophical 
schools. All refuse indeed to be seen as an expertise of sorts, and all claim 
to utter systematic judgments fair to all experience. 

Positively, philosophy seeks an all-embracing perspective. When James 
speaks of a mosaic philosophy (ERE 42), he points out pluralism: there 
are individuals and relations. Since no experience should be ignored, the 
peculiarities of each and every experience are acknowledged. You cannot 
really hand pick some sections of a philosophical book. If a book is made 
to be consulted, it is not philosophy but expertise. Whitehead claimed that 

Education is the acquisition of the art of the utilisation of knowl¬ 
edge. This is an art very difficult to impart. Whenever a text¬ 
book is written of real educational worth, you may be quite 
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certain that some reviewer will say that it will be difficult to teach 
from it. Of course it will be difficult to teach from it. If it were 
easy, the book ought to be burned; for it cannot be educational. 

In education, as elsewhere, the broad primrose path leads to a 
nasty place. (AE 16) 

This is a rather old-fashioned perspective. A philosophical treatise is a 
transfigurative tool, not a reference book. 

Embracing all experiences goes hand in hand with the ideal of phi¬ 
losophy qua living wisdom or spiritual exercise. A living philosophy 
is the outgrowth rather than the outcome of a living philosopher. The 
process of individuation requires that the cosmopolites , the citizen of the 
world, emerge out of the innumerable links, made and in the making, 
that anchor him in a given spatio-temporal spot. Experiential philosophy 
cannot be taught, it can only be practiced or exercised. This is nothing 
but the etymological root of asceticism ( askesis or exercise). The role of 
philosophy is to create an ekstasis, that is, a standing outside ones self 
to give individual life perspective and meaning. Pierre Hadot has, for 
instance, reactualized the spiritual power of the philosophical exercises 
that have haunted the entire history of philosophy... until the second 
Renaissance, when the political emergency was, for Mersenne (1623), 
Descartes (1628), and Gassendi (1655), to crush the social and political 
reformism of the first Renaissance (say from Ficinus, 1482, to Andreae, 
1619) and to provide a new, scientific foundation to Christian supernat¬ 
uralism. 227 Philosophers ought not to forget that the First Renaissance 
was pagan and revolutionary. 

9.2. Philosophical Expertise 

How do experts, including philosophical experts, pretend to fulfill an 
ambitious philosophical program? Technique or “total expertise” is— 
like it or not—the trick used by experts in order to ignore the limits 
of their field. Although, by definition, expertise gives access only to 
a very limited segment of experience, the expert claims that this seg¬ 
ment is actually the core of all experiences. Economists, for instance, 
instead of acknowledging that their understanding of a very limited 
and subsidiary dimension of experience as it is lived leaves a lot to be 
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desired, claim not only that their expertise covers all aspects of life but 
also that it is adequate. 228 

Seeking the clarification of propositions (that common sense 
has most of the time no problem whatsoever to deal with) leads to 
a completely different philosophical ideal. The same holds for the 
definition of philosophy by the practice of thought-experiments and 
other armchair challenges. Experimental philosophy should be taught and 
leads indeed to the creation of more or less successful schools (where 
nobody of course ever reads Illich), academic degrees, awards, and 
grants. Philosophy is here far less adventurous. It is only a matter of 
acquiring by training the proper qualification in pedestrian affairs, such 
as decision aids, problem-solving tools, and other forms of expertise 
that are consensual enough not to see the flaws in market democracy yet 
adequate enough to smooth production processes and are thus valued 
by firms. Let us take an example of such a useful skill. 

9.3. Brains in Political Vats 

The “brain in a vat” thought experiment has become quite trendy. It was 
probably first imagined in 1954 by Philip K. Dick (1928-1982) in the 
context of one of his staggering science fiction novels (always outstand¬ 
ingly visionary but sometimes poorly written). Then it was theatricalized 
by Robert Nozick (1974) and especially by Daniel Dennett (1978), and 
later conceptualized by Hilary Putnam (1981) and by John L. Pollock 
(1986). When you boil it down, the question is: do we have an experi¬ 
ence of What is it Like to Be (in) a Vat? In the eighties, scientists puzzled 
by the nature of computer processes used to claim “they’re just like big 
brains.” Nowadays, it is the other way around, and cognitivists argue 
that we will soon discover the exact mechanics of the brain because it is 
nothing else than a “big computer” and, of course, we know exactly how 
the computer works (compare Vico with Kevin Kelly 229 ). Sadly enough, 
this is simply the behavioristic fallacy pushed to the hilt. But what is the 
use of envisaging absurd scenarios invoking non-intuitive experiences in 
order to be able to clarify features of our everyday, intuitive , experiences 
such as consciousness-zero? The usefulness of such a train of thought is 
obviously its uselessness. The intellectual gymnast shows strong evidence 
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of her ability to analyze complex matters and to synthesize the imme¬ 
diate stakes (the ones that have not been filtered). The broad-sweeping 
judgment that is obtained might even sometimes pilot the Research and 
Development of a new commercial product or, more likely, of a new 
weaponry. And even if the discursive efforts lead to no application at all, 
they still serve the purpose of nurturing the image of the independent 
scholar pursuing totally objective scientific research with no pertinence, 
for instance, to the current global systemic crisis. 

In a nutshell, philosophical training amounts (for only a small fee) to 
deliberate exercises in doublethink. If we dig further, we discover indeed 
the political relevance of this debate. Embracing all experiences also means 
adopting, protego horribilis , a left-ish political perspective—let us say a 
communist one to hammer the nail home: the experience of hoi polloi , the 
experiences of the multitude, the experience of the proles, the alienated, 
ostracized, tortured and assassinated also need to be taken into account. 

There are actually two basic understandings of language involved in 
the feud. On the one hand, so-called continental philosophers are likely 
to use all the resources of their linguistic sphere and even to shame¬ 
lessly create new concepts which, according to Deleuze and Guattari, 
is supposed to be their fatum. Thinkers such as James and Whitehead 
furthermore acknowledge the necessity to satisfy common sense and to 
reconstruct the basic substantialism of everyday experience. On the other 
hand, so-called analytic philosophers seek to create an ideal language for 
philosophical analysis to avoid the use of ordinary language that is so 
prone to lead thought into contradictions and paradoxes (Russell and 
Wittgenstein). The parallelism with Orwell is striking: 

‘The Eleventh Edition is the definitive edition,’ [Syme] said. 
‘We’re getting the language into its final shape—the shape it’s 
going to have when nobody speaks anything else.... You think, 

I dare say, that our chief job is inventing new words. But not 
a bit of it! We’re destroying words—scores of them, hundreds 
of them, every day. We’re cutting the language down to the 
bone.’... ‘Don’t you see that the whole aim of Newspeak is to 
narrow the range of thought? In the end we shall make thought- 
crime literally impossible, because there will be no words in 
which to express it.’ 230 
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From that perspective, the scenarios evoked earlier seek not only to pro¬ 
vide orthodox judgements, they are likely to foster a language in which 
politics will be unthinkable. 

The testimony of Victor Klemperer, published just before Nine¬ 
teen Eighty-Four , shed some important light on the Newspeak cultural 
cleansing. 2 ' 1 I have argued that there are, at the level of individuals, three 
conditions of possibility for authentic life (echoing the three functions 
of the late Whitehead’s creative advance as well as Arendt’s interpreta¬ 
tion of classical Greece). These are (i) individuation (creativity, archein , 
action), (ii) solidarity (efficacy, prattein, work) and (iii) culture (vision, 
theorem , thought). In order to create themselves, individuals have to have 
some elbow room, some independence. However, such a spontaneity 
never occurs outside of a community providing support and interde¬ 
pendence, nor without the fine-tuning of a big narrative {paideia or Bil- 
dung ). “Advanced” capitalist societies, which are the necessary precursor 
of totalitarianism (this is basically Arendt’s argument), are characterized 
by the negation of these three conditions: conformism has replaced indi¬ 
viduation, atomism, solidarity, and terror is now the common narrative. 

When a philosophical school demands renunciation of common 
sense, it undermines solidarity. When it doubts sense-perception, it puts 
a damper on individuation. And when it claims scientificity by reject¬ 
ing all forms of political concern, it paves the way to the unquestioned 
acceptance of a big narrative that is not worthy of that name anymore. 
Taken together, the three requirements seal the divorce between philos¬ 
ophy and life and lead the philosopher to compartmentalize his pro¬ 
fessional activities. With that regard, it is worth remembering Orwell’s 
definition of doublethink. 

It is only by reconciling contradictions that power can be 

retained indefinitely.... The prevailing mental condition must 

be controlled insanity. 232 

To sum up. There can be conservative politicians, right-wing theologians, 
Nazi intellectuals, socialist psychoanalyst or crypto-fascist sociologists, 
but no conservative philosophers, right-wing philosophers, Nazi philos¬ 
ophers, socialist philosophers, or crypto-fascist philosophers. As soon as 
you accept all experiences and seek the ultimate generalities, you are ipso 
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facto led to embrace a far left political stance. But do notice that this does 
not imply any extremism whatsoever. It simply means the radical will to 
see the actualization of the three conditions of possibility of authenticity: 
individuation, solidarity and culture. Accordingly, this “far left” does not 
belong either to historical liberalism or to the communist ideal or even 
to the paideic archetype. It is a place that remains to be invented for our 
time, a utopia that should no longer remain a uchronia. 

10. The Pragmatics of Societal Change 

“Those who make peaceful revolution impossible will make vio¬ 
lent revolution inevitable.” -John Fitzgerald Kennedy 233 

We are stuck in an ill-fated ideology for ill-fated reasons. What the poets 
have chanted of the four ages can be said, but in reverse, of the age of 
technique. The Golden Age of technique dates back when technique was 
still piloted by science and art. This synergy ends, paradoxically, with 
the Second Renaissance and the so-called Age of Reason. The Silver Age 
is the time of the murder of God that may as well be depicted as the 
murder of Nature (1789-1793). The Bronze Age of technique is our age, 
the age of IT, the age of soulless propaganda and total exploitation. The 
Iron Age is the age of the totalitarianism to come. It will be the virtual 
age of doom, the age of the technoscientific creation of reality and of 
climate corruption. 

Action must now be taken in order to reestablish the possibility of 
a meaningful life. One should not expect a philosophical essay—or any 
essay whatsoever—to propose a detailed new political system because it 
is never clear how ideas can be implemented in complex social tissues. 
A bundle of pragmatic measures that would act as a good, do however 
make sense. 

The pragmatics of political change would involve three main types 
of measures that are, as far as I can tell, compatible with the constitution 
of most nations. In other words, a well-written constitution provides the 
general conditions of a meaningful political life. Laws then specify that 
basic orientation in ways that suit the most powerful social actors. Since 
they are interdependent, one could start from any of them but the main 
key is political, precisely for that reason. 
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10.1. At the Political Level 

At the political level, three main actions ought to be taken: to terminate 
particracy, to politicize society, and to simplify laws and levels of power. 
These actions are essential because they constitute the only answer to 
the global systemic crisis. Unless we realize that the problem we have to 
confront is first and foremost political, no efficient, let alone construc¬ 
tive, move will be possible. 

It is through particracy that the democratic interplay of actors is 
hijacked. Particracy—governance by one or more dominant political 
parties—bypasses the separation of powers imperative that is as old as the 
concept of direct democracy. Politicians nowadays do not represent their 
constituents but their own interests (usually) and their party’s (always). 
Hence there cannot be any real independence between the executive, the 
legislative, and the judiciary. In sum, the termination of particracy means 
to divorce politics and economics. This, in turn, involves the politiciza¬ 
tion of the social tissue. If politics are divorced from economics and the 
revolving doors stop running, the old alliance of politics and the social 
tissue can be resuscitated. This means that people could accept the need 
to act as concerned citizens instead of worried customers. Only a tiny 
fraction of the population is currently involved in actual political deci¬ 
sion-making. Additionally, more and more denizens are excluded from 
the vote or do not bother voting while those who do vote find it diffi¬ 
cult to cast a vote in their own interest. 234 Bourdieu called this delusion 
“symbolic violence.” Also, one should remember, with Plato and Thomas 
More that those who are begging for political responsibilities should be, 
ipso facto , denied any access to them, while citizens who would rather 
never obtain any decisional power should be put in the front line. 

In order to make the shift possible, laws and levels of power must 
be simplified. In sum, it should be the end of expertise and the return 
of common sense. 

At first, in times of crisis, it becomes especially obvious that the 
termination of particracy requires a divorce between politics and eco¬ 
nomics. We have seen the same scenario too often repeating itself. Proles 
vote for the extreme right in the hope that all the professional politicians 
will be removed definitively from the scene and that their interest will 
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at last be taken care of. Here also the engineering of dissent obtains 
excellent results. The case of 20 ,h century Germany provides a good idea 
of the methodology involved. 

First, there is a major economical crisis, with unemployment rates as 
high as 30 percent, which supports the rise of new political demands and 
eventually suscitates a pre-insurrectional climate. At that stage, the crisis 
benefits the radical left. Before the rise of the Nazi party, the German 
communist party was indeed the most powerful of Europe, Soviet Russia 
excluded. But people seek salvation in solidarity only as long as their 
economic situation is more or less tenable. 

Second, as soon as the proles are on the verge of toppling into 
misery—or when they so believe—they do not trust solidarity anymore 
but turn to selfishness and natural selection. It is at that point that the 
communist vote looses its attraction, thereby benefitting the fascist vote. 

This existential proclivity is nevertheless not the sole thing respon¬ 
sible for the turnaround. Apparently subversive political structures are 
easy to create to orient peoples fears. In the case of Germany, the inner 
party was keen to invest in the dissenting parties in order to secretly pilot 
them and to make sure that the oligarchy would not be threatened. It is 
from this perspective that the history of the Nazi party should be written. 
One discovers then a party created to hijack the worker’s discontent to 
the profit of the business class. Nazism is actually the product of two 
main reversals or purges (one should really say bleedings ) that could be 
introduced simply with the help of the name change that took place. 

In 1919, the “Deutsche Arbeiterpartei” was created out of a previ¬ 
ous small political group. It was the party of/for the workers (“Arbeit¬ 
erpartei”). The initial program of the DAP (and later of the NSDAP) 
clearly competed with the communist party program .It was adamantly 
anti-capitalistic while, at the same time, equally anti-communistic. 

In 1920, its name was changed into “Nationalsozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei,” initiating a right-turn that was still somehow in disguise: 
a “sozialistische” party could hardly be an imperialistic one. 

After 1933, the NSDAP was known as the “Nationalsozialistische 
Partei,” and the entire socialistic wing was soon destroyed. First, there 
was the Reichstag arson (1933) that was used to denounce, incarcerate, 
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and murder communists. Then came the “Night of the Long Knives,” 
during which Rohm and other high-ranking SA leaders were executed 
because of their socialistic views. 

In sum, a major economic crisis that was meant to spring a com¬ 
munist revolution of sorts ended up fostering a fascist regime designed 
by German and Western capitalists to prevent such an uprising at all 
costs and to destroy the Soviet regime itself. 

One last specification: from the perspective of the analysis developed 
here, the Nazi hounding of the Jewish communities is not totally irra¬ 
tional. First, there is indeed a purely racial element: a eugenics program 
(theorized in Great Britain and first put into practice in Switzerland, 
California, and Canada) seeking to preserve the purity of the German 
blood. Second, there is a social element, probably in part mystical, that 
basically uses the old pattern of the scapegoat. Third, there is a purely 
ideological element. In order to secure a fascist society, citizens have to be 
decultured, atomized, and conformized. Since Jews, perhaps more than 
other minorities, have kept—or successfully created, it does not matter 
here 2 -’ 5 —a strong identity over the centuries, they would not have been as 
easily massified as the other Germans, to whom the new mythology was 
served without the resistance, and sometimes with the help, of Christian 
communities. Fourth, there is the economic element. On the one hand, 
targeting wealthy Germans Jews was beneficial for every inner and outer 
party member seeking to improve or re-establish his local power. On 
the other hand, since international capitalism was supposed to be Jew- 
ish-dominated, it made sense to wage war upon its bases. From this twin 
perspective, the Jews were the victims of a class war. 

All things considered it might be the case that eugenics is the main 
factor in Nazi ideology. But then the question bounces back, as the 
Nazi program stems from Anglo-Saxon upper class worries about the 
reproduction rate of the lower classes, which could soon outbreed them. 
This is plain in Galtons Hereditary Genius (1869). Why such a genocidal 
policy at that time? Was the Stalingrad debacle instrumental? 

Second, the termination of particracy would open up the political 
field and thus require the factual involvement of citizens. On the other 
hand, if the end of particracy cannot be obtained by fiat, the repolitization 
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of society should be enforced at the expense of the grip of the economic 
world. This would require time since a political consciousness is not easy 
to acquire. Some form of political education, together with a proper 
access to the relevant information, is indispensable to obtain a class 
consciousness and to open the door to a full awareness of the class struggle 
and of its whereabouts. The political dimension of schooling and media 
systems cannot be ignored any longer. This, in turn, requires the return 
of culture, individuation, and solidarity. It is because of conformism and 
atomism that denizens are so reluctant to discuss political issues while 
going into vivid details about their intimate lives. From the perspective 
of Greek democracy, this is a very topsy-turvy world indeed. 

Third, the simplification of laws and of levels of power will be 
needed, the sooner the better. Rousseau, for one, underlined that if cit¬ 
izens do not know by heart the fundamental laws of their country, they 
do not live in a democracy. The current state of affairs in representative 
democracies prevents the empowerment of citizens. In order to obtain 
some idea as to how the intricate layers of international, European, 
national, and regional laws work, students spend five years in university 
with, as a result, only a very limited pragmatic knowledge. Additionally, 
there are far too many levels of power to guarantee a manageable par¬ 
ticipatory democracy. Should citizens be allowed to fulfill their political 
duties, common sense must be allowed to rule at the expense of expertise. 

10.2. At the Social Level 

To repeat: the problem we have to confront is above all political, and 
the most direct way to initiate adequate change is to put an end to 
particracy. However, we could also start at the social level by fostering 
communitarian degrowth. Here also, bottom-up processes take longer 
but are deeper than top-down policies. Anyway, degrowth would involve 
three moves, all of them involving the return of common sense at the 
expense of professional expertise and infantilization. 

First, provide the conditions of possibility of conviviality and enforce 
technological simplicity. Conviviality is Illich’s (1973) concept;, and it 
belongs to the long legacy of critiques of industrial society. Illich’s legacy 
lies at the crossroads of three conceptual threads: the philosophical critique 
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of industrialism, the history of the development of technoscience, and 
the matching political events. 

Although Mumford ( Technics and Civilization , 1934) is usually cred¬ 
ited as the first ecological thinker of techno-capitalism, his work was 
preceded by important conceptual and artistic breakthroughs, including 
Tocqueville ( De la democratic en Amerique, 1835), Thoreau ( Walden , 
1854), Butler (. Note-Books , 1863), Marx {Das Kapital, 1867), Spengler 
{Der Untergang , 1918), Lang {Metropolis, 1927), Freud {Das Unbehagen , 
1929), Huxley {Brave New World , 1932), Chaplin {Modern Times , 1936), 
Anders {Die Antiquiertheit des Menschen, 1956). 

The scientific thread is equally important. Watt made the steam 
engine operational in 1784 (see §6.2.1.), thereby launching the indus¬ 
trial revolution per se. After two full centuries of euphoria, Hubbert 
foresees the U.S. peak of conventional oil in 1956, which actually takes 
place in 1971. The Club of Rome is created in April 1968, and Meadows 
publishes its Report in 1972. 

Politics moves along with the other dimensions of civilization and 
the contingencies of technoscience do of course have an impact on the 
political stakes. The lexicon of contemporary politics was carved out by 
Hayek in 1944 but put into practice only in 1973 when Pinochet over¬ 
threw the democratically elected president S. Allende. At the same time, 
the O.P.E.C. oil embargo of 1973-1974 shook economies worldwide. 
Heilbroner was probably the first, in 1974, to argue that, without cheap 
energy, representative democracy is doomed and that as soon as energy 
becomes scarce or too costly, totalitarianism will be unavoidable. 

In sum, all relevant data were available half a century ago and by 
1973 the approaching moment of truth became transparent in the works 
of Illich, Meadows, and Heilbroner. 

Second, reframe society through public education, but not through 
private schooling. 236 Illich, for one, was critical of all forms of institu¬ 
tionalized education. His critique is still applicable, as one can see for 
instance in the work of N. Him, who has recently shown how much 
schooling is determined only by the contingencies of the economy. 2 ' 7 A 
real education would be paideic. it would seek to provide all citizens in 
the making with the right cultural tools. The goal would be to enforce 
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common sense, not to transform everyone into an expert or, if impossi¬ 
ble, into a consumer of expertise. 

Third, relaunch social security, a feat that would not necessarily 
involve the abolition of private property. 238 Social security programs 
have always resulted from the conjunction of two factors: first, the exist¬ 
ence of insistent demands from the lower classes for the improvement 
of their conditions of existence; second, the availability of resources to 
secure such measures. Usually, only the imminence of a revolt leads the 
upper classes to grant prophylactic reforms. The current social security 
system in Europe sprang from the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 and 
the actualization of the communist ideal in the Soviet Union. More 
precisely, it was set up after the Second World War, when most Euro¬ 
pean citizens were politically aware and when the majority was shifting 
towards the left of the political spectrum. Also, the huge contribution 
the Soviet Union made to defeat Nazi Germany was obvious. When the 
Allies landed in Normandy on 6 June 1944, the Soviets were entering 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Prussia. The Nazis lost on the Eastern Front 
10 million out of a total 13.5 million men killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoner during the entire war (the Red Army eventually claimed credit 
for 90 percent of all Germans killed). The human cost was equally hor¬ 
rendous. While the USA lost, during the entire war, 290,000 soldiers 
and no civilians, the Soviets lost as many as 10 million soldiers and 20 
million civilians. So when the first French Institute of Public Opinion 
(IFOP) conducted opinion polls in Paris in September 1944, 61 percent 
understood that the Red Army defeated the Nazis while the USA and 
Great Britain, who did liberate France, received only, respectively, 29.3 
percent and 11.5 percent. 239 

The point is this that De Gaulle was forced to adopt large parts of 
the National Council of Resistance (CNR )Program 240 in order to keep 
the presidency and to avoid a communist government. Let us be clear 
that it is one of two things: either the social security system is rebuilt 
because the storm is on our shores and the oligarchy wants to keep its 
privileges, or the social security system is rebuilt thanks to the implo¬ 
sion of the upper class. Additionally, the communist ideal should not 
be pictured as involving being stripped of all of ones assets but as being 
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endowed with a life revenue. It is not difficult to see, although nowadays 
it has become counter-intuitive, that the current capitalist economy 
allows all advantages to the so-called investors and none to the workers. 
As soon as economy is centered upon life and not speculation, another 
world becomes possible indeed. 

10.3. At the Economical Level 

It should be clear by now that, more than ever, “politics is the shadow 
cast on society by big business.”^ 1 Should one decide to propose reforms 
at the economic level, the first move will be to acknowledge that the 
real, local economy (“nuts and bolts’) is the only meaningful one, and 
that it deserves some attention only insofar as it fosters life. This state¬ 
ment is really like kicking down an open door but, given the current 
doxa, these facts need to be hammered. The social ellipse and its organic 
environment should be managed by its political focus, not its economic 
focus. Hence the three following proposals: (i) a monetary reform that 
would involve the nationalization of central banks, the fostering of local 
exchange trading systems, and the encouragement of alternative systems 
such as the “bancor” (Keynes) or “melting money” (Jean Gesell); (ii) 
the degrowth of production and of consumption ; and (iii) the relocal¬ 
ization of production and of consumption accordingly. To shorten the 
argument, we can focus on these three dimensions. 

First, a monetary reform involving the nationalization of central 
banks is inevitable. The CNR Program (see §10.2.) underlined the abso¬ 
lute necessity of public management of the central bank would mean 
that States borrow money from their central bank, not from private 
banks. This is precisely what the Maastricht treatise prevents. States are 
obliged to borrow money from private banks and kindly requested to 
pay the price of this enslavement. As former French president Giscard 
d’Estaing claimed, socialism (nobody thinks of communism anymore) 
is now outlawed. Additionally, one should foster local exchange trading 
systems and alternative forms of money. The synergy between these 
top-down and bottom-up approaches should secure prompt changes. 

Second, degrowth should become the motto of all economic actors. 
Production should be curved down for the same reasons consumption 
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needs to be bridled. There is, first, a lack of resources (and especially of 
energy after peak oil) and the overwhelming pollution that industrial 
activities generate. But even if resources were not scarce and pollution 
not an issue, the inauthenticity of the consumer’s life would remain 
untouched. In 1972, Meadows’ crew could still argue for sustainability 
and controlled decline to obtain a just, peaceful, and equitable world; 
40 years later, the overshoot and collapse scenario seems inevitable. 242 
Unfortunately, Meadows refuses to utter any political claim and confines 
himself in contradictory claims. On the one hand, he correctly identifies 
the looming disaster, its chronology, roots, and consequences. On the 
other, he only very vaguely evokes the necessity of somehow changing 
our current political standpoint. 

Third, to relocalize production and consumption will be inevitable, 
either because the lack of energy will make industrial agriculture and 
transportation impossible or because the real economy will be again in 
the service of life. 

Now, the amazing fact is that, in the case of most countries, it 
would be possible to implement such changes without modifying their 
constitutions. So perhaps the very first move would be to realize that 
we should stick to our constitutions and to reconsider, in the case of 
European countries, the automatic implementation of European rules 
in domestic law. Of course, such a healthy dose of cultural relativism has 
its limits, and one could argue that some constitutions provide a better 
background for the pragmatics of political change, but such a Pandora’s 
box cannot be opened here. 

One last word. The story of the Titanic is well known. A true 
modern narrative full of technological expertise, hubris, and insanity, it 
is largely seen nowadays as a rather glamorous episode in oceanic con¬ 
quest. Its modern meaning and significance, however, is deeper. 

There were four turning points on that fateful night of April 14, 
19 1 2. 243 At 11:40 p.m., the lookout spotted an iceberg immediately 
ahead. Thirty-seven seconds later the starboard side ofTitanic struck the 
iceberg below the waterline. Roundabout midnight, during a meeting in 
the captain’s quarter, it became clear that, since five out of sixteen of the 
ship’s watertight compartments were breached, the ship would sink in 
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two hours. Indeed, at 02:20 a.m., the Titanic was lost. Seventy percent 
of the passengers disappeared but all were not equal in death: only 3 
percent of first-class women were lost, whereas 54 percent of those in 
third class drowned. 

The analogy with our current epoch is striking. In 1912, transatlantic 
ships were seen as largely unsinkable, just like Western capitalism in 
2012. How far can we use the four turning points to understand the 
current global systemic crisis? The general pattern can be kept, but the 
actual chronology varies with the expertise, philosophers being always 
(humbly) far ahead of their times. Since the awareness of our likely future 
takes place differently according to discipline, it is wise to differentiate 
science, politics, and philosophy. 

Who first spotted an iceberg immediately ahead, and when? The 
year 1968 is a good candidate, but cultural discontent had been growing 
since 1945, even as the euphoria of the Golden Sixties was spreading. 
The Club of Rome was created in April 1968; in May 1968. Students, 
and then workers, launched occupation protests against capitalism and 
consumerism. Without the betrayal of the unions and other corrupted 
entities, the voice of the people that was bought in 1945 by social secu¬ 
rity could have brought down the “market democracy.” If we discrimi¬ 
nate according to the expertise of the actors, three people stand out. In 
1956, K. Hubbert foresaw the U.S.-American peak oil in 1971, thereby 
setting in motion the work of more or less obscure technocrats world¬ 
wide in order to understand the stakes and secure the status quo. As 
usual, the Pentagon’s RAND Corporation was very keen to assess the 
impact on its combat readiness. In 1973, Pinochet seized power, giving a 
first instantiation of Hayek’s neo-liberal program and heralding the end 
of the social security state. But as early as 1934, Mumford had clarified 
the issue of capitalistic management of technoscience and underlined 
the existential alienation of citizens. Even if social alienation could be 
disposed of, technoscience would still necessarily bring inauthenticity. 

When did we strike the iceberg below the waterline? The year 1972 
is key with publication of the conclusions of the Club of Rome. The 
Meadows Report did not mince its words in denouncing our nihilis¬ 
tic path and yet. . . nothing changed for another 40 years. The years 
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1973-1974 saw the oil embargo crippling Western economies. In 1974, 
Heilbroner claimed that peak oil, the collapse of the biosphere, and 
the consequent slowing growth, would require a highly authoritarian 
regime to monitor the transition to economic decline. 244 In 1973, Illich 
refreshed Tocqueville’s (1835) and Mumford’s analyses, urging Western 
societies to curb their consumerism. All the data were available then, 
and the collapse was modeled in Jay Forrester’s World Dynamics (1971). 

We are now roundabout midnight, in the captain’s quarter. 
Although it is all too obvious that our ship will sink within two hours, 
there is still no awareness of it outside some restricted circles. Dedicated 
scholars know the odds, but they usually choose to ignore them with 
the facts that their own models disclose. The only exceptions are to be 
found at the two extremes of the spectrum: on the one hand, those who 
work for the oligarchy and prepare for the after-collapse in order to 
secure their masters’ well-being; on the other hand, those who dare to 
speak at the expense of their professional lives. The landmarks here are 
the subprime crisis (2007) and the Fukushima disaster (2011). Also in 
2007, Naomi Klein published The Shock Doctrine: The Rise of Disaster 
Capitalism , that explicates the modus operandi of international capi¬ 
talism and links it with nefarious psychiatric experiments. Not many 
philosophers are actually seriously dealing with the Near-Term Human 
Extinction issue. Jean-Pierre Dupuy deserves a mention for his reason¬ 
able catastrophism (2002). 245 

Meadows seems to have kept the year 2050 as the likely date of 
the collapse. McPherson considers that 2038, or perhaps 2030, will see 
the extinction of the human race for purely climatic reasons. Recently, 
the World Bank has expressed similar concerns about 2025: the world 
is headed down a dangerous path with disruption of the food system 
possible within a decade as climate change undermines nations’ ability 
to feed themselves. 246 Our incredibly complex civilization preserves the 
appearances of a very stable one; yet, because of its size and its technolog¬ 
ical complexity it is more fragile than ever. It is to be feared that only two 
consecutive years of bad harvest would guarantee social unrest worldwide. 

When the Titanic sunk, the first-class passengers were, so to speak, 
as unaffected as one could be while the third class was decimated. The 
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oligarchy expects the exact same scenario and is not overly worried it 
seems. The shift to a totalitarian regime in Western “democracies,” the 
neocolonial wars, the unconcern for ecological matters, together with 
more peculiar measures, such as the opening of the Svalbard Global Seed 
Vault, “so that crop diversity can be conserved for the future,” 2 ' 7 testily, 
however, to the changes to come. 

Although all the parameters indicate an imminent and fast total 
collapse of our civilization, 248 with only probably a couple of million 
humans to survive under a strict totalitarian rule (hoped by the oligar¬ 
chy) or absolute chaos (more likely given the circumstances), scholars 
have two duties: first, to make everyone aware of the conclusions they 
have reached; second, to provide actual tools, speculative or otherwise, to 
cope with the events; three, to preserve what is left of reason to hope that 
we will be more civilized in our decline than we were in our expansion. 

Additionally, the future of complex systems is, by definition, unpre¬ 
dictable. Some scientists toy, for instance, with the idea that an algae 
such as the Emiliania huxleyi phytoplankton could evolve fast enough 
to cope with climate change. Nature might be more resilient than pre¬ 
viously thought, and humans more inventive and adaptable. From a 
Whiteheadian perspective, the future is not written. If the global sys¬ 
temic crisis could be seen as what it is—first and foremost a political 
crisis—citizens would be empowered to foster a new habitus and, hope¬ 
fully, to bring some form of relief to all those who will otherwise perish 
in the metamorphosis. 



Appendix: “Biocontrol,” Times, Oct. 15, 1956 


A familiar horror of science fiction is the slave whose thoughts and 
actions are governed by an electronic gadget grafted into his brain. 
There might be some truth in this fiction, says Electrical Engineer Cur¬ 
tiss R. Schafer, who designs and develops electronic instruments for 
the Norden-Ketay Corp. of New York City. Electronics, he believes, 
could save a lot of work for the indoctrinators and thought-controllers 
of the future. 

At last week’s National Electronics Conference at Chicago, Schafer 
discussed recent improvements in scientific knowledge and control of 
the brain. After all, he pointed out, the brain is a digital computer 
whose functioning can be profoundly affected by electrical influences. 
The electroencephalograph (brainwave detector) shows electrical signals 
that ebb and flow in the brain. Perhaps these signals can be simulated, 
controlling the brains sensations and thoughts. 

Injected Signals 

“The logical extension of electroencephalographic research,” said Scha¬ 
fer, “may result in the formation of another hybrid science, biocontrol. 
The biophysicist has measured and recorded the electrical activity of 
the central nervous system, and shown that neural [nerve] currents 
control many of our mental and muscular activities. The electron¬ 
ic-control scientist has taught us that minute electrical signals, properly 
amplified, may be used for the control of airplanes, guided missiles 
and machine tools. 

“It is quite logical to believe that these two sciences will merge. 
Biocontrol may be denned as the control of physical movements, mental 
processes, emotional reactions and apparent sensory perceptions... by 
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means of bioelectrical signals which are transmitted and injected into 
the central nervous system of the subject. 

“Elementary forms of biocontrol have already been demonstrated... 
Direct current of the required waveform and intensity passed through [a 
man’s] head... changes his sense of balance, and he leans to one side... 
Other experimenters have shown that rats and dogs may be made to feel 
hungry just after eating, or afraid when they had nothing to fear, simply 
by injecting the appropriate neural currents into the central nervous 
system of the animal.” 

Cheapest Machine 

“The ultimate achievement of biocontrol,” says Engineer Schafer, “may 
be the control of man himself.... Enslavement could be imposed upon 
the vanquished as a condition of peace, or through the threat of hydro¬ 
gen bombing. Biocontrol could make this enslavement complete and 
final, for the controlled subjects would never be permitted to think 
as individuals. A few months after birth, a surgeon would equip each 
child with a socket mounted under the scalp and electrodes reaching 
selected areas of brain tissue. A year or two later, a miniature radio 
receiver and antenna would be plugged into the socket. From that time 
on, the child’s sensory perceptions and muscular activity could be either 
modified or completely controlled by bioelectric signals radiated from 
state-controlled transmitters. The regular treatment for schizophrenia 
uses the same surgical techniques... The electrodes cause no discomfort, 
no damage to brain tissue and no interference with the functioning of 
the brain except when energized. 

“The once-human being, thus controlled, would be the cheapest 
of machines to create and operate. The cost of building even a simple 
robot, like the Westinghouse mechanical man, is probably ten times that 
of bearing and raising a child to the age of 16.” 
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